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Intro  d  uct j.  p  n 

Ever  since  I  wrote  an  essay  during  my  sophmore  year  for 
Profesor  Berger  entitled  "Who  governs  in  the  American  cities?" 
I  have  been  interested  in  the  decip ion-making  process.   More, 
specifically,  I  am  interested  in  the  motives,  resources j  and 
actions  of  the  individuals  and  groups,  and  the  effect  they 
have  on  the  decision-making  process.   My  study  of  the  "Park 
Plaza  Project"  has  alloxfed  me  to  study  this  phenomenon  in  great 
detail.  Also,  this  study  has  allowed  me  to  expandand  test  the  conoe-o= 
tions  I  had  as  a  sophomore,  and  I  believe  It  is  appropriate  that 
Profesor  z^ergrer  is  one  of  the  readers. 

1  want  to  thank  Deidre  Henderson,  Ayla  Chat field,  and  Ann 
VJolpert.   The  assistance  they  gave  me  while  I"  vjas  preparing  this 
report  made  my  task  much  easier,  Deidre 's  information  about  the 
leaders  of  the  coraaunity  groups  was  a  great  help.   Both  Deid,re 
and  Ayla  read  my  fin^al  draft  of  this  paper  and  I  have  used  many 
of  their  suggestions  within,  Ann,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Author- 
ity librarian,  provided  me  X'^lth  all  the  information  I  requested, 
and  gave  na  valuable  insight  into  the  process  behind  "Park  Plaza." 

Profesor  James  Teele,  my  advisor  for  this  project,  deserves 
a  great  deal  of  credit.  The  inforiiiation  he  provided  for  me  and 
his  constructive  criticism  were  nost  helpful.   His  encouragement 
throughout  the  course  of  the  year  also  is  greatly  appi'eciated. 

Fina.lly,  I  vjant  to  than!:  nobert  Craven  who  who  X'jas  the  most 
helpful  person  I  interviewed.   He  provided  me  v:ith  enormous  amounts 
of  infomation,  and  his  description  of  the  politics  of  the  issue  x-xere 
invaluable.  His  pleasant  manner,  everytime  I  spoke  with  hlm^made 


1 

my  task  enjoj'-able. 

The  "Park  Plaza  Project"  (P.P.P,),  as  many  urban  renexml 
projects,  portrays,  amoung  other  things,  the  controversy  between 
redevelopment  and  reha.bllitation,  Kistorically ,  redevelopment 
has  consisted  of  the  demolition  and  reconstruction  of  an  area 
usually  for  profitable  reasons  such  as  the  construction  of  lux- 
ury apartments 9   The  areas  ^\^hich  have  been  redeveloped  in  many 
cases  have  been  low-class  residential  areas.   Hehabilitation,  on 
the  other  hand,  consists  of  the  improvement  of  an  area  by  upgrad- 
ing as  many  present  structures  as  possible.,   This  type  of  renewal  can 
preserve  the  atmosphere  of  the  area  and  allovr  many  of  the  previous 
residents  to  return. 

There  are  many  theories  which  are  relevant  to  the  controversy 
betiueen  those  in  favor  of  redevelopment  and  t'hose  in  favor  of 
rehabilitation,   Robert  Dahl,  C,  Wright  Mills,  and  Roscoe  wart in  , 
just  to  name  a  few,  propose  theories  which  describe  the  decision^ 
making  process  in  urban  society.  Authors  such  as  Jane  Jacobs 
and  Herbert  G8,ns  provide  their  reader  with  much  insight  into  dif- 

ferent  case  studies  of  urban  renewal.   The  purpose  of  this  paper 

e 
is  five-fold:   First,  ther  vrill  be  a  discussion  of  four  theories 

A 

which  describe  the  decision-makin;:  process.   Second,  there  is  a 

description  of  the  history  of  P,P.P,  in  lignt  of  the  contemporary 

e 
readings  on  urban  sociology »   Next  ther  is  a  more  detailed  desriio- 

tion  of  the  actions  of  the  groups  involved  and  its  effect  on.  the 

decision-making  orocess.   Fourth,  the  four  theories  are  applied 

to  tiie  decision-makin,?  process.  Then  finally,  tne  implications  for 

future  planning  and  the  conclusion  are  presented,. 
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Theoretical  Approaches  to  Decision-r'aking 


Plara lists,  such  as  Robert  Dahl,  generally  agree  on  a 
ulti-in^luence  hyposbhesis  in  v;hich  the  interests  of  the 
indivici.ual  are  represented  in  a  systerr,  of  multiple,  corapetine 
pressure  ptoups.   The  individual  does  not  necessarily  hav'e  to 
belone  to  a  pressure  group  because  everyone's  interests  are 
supposedly  represented  by  one  group  or  riore.   For  exaraple,  \:''i-::\ 
a  neighborhood  sro'ip  of  twenty  to  thirty  people  requests 
more  public  services  politicians  will  usually  respond  because 
they  believe  it  .accurately  guages  the  feelings  of  the  "silenx 
majority. "   This  in  turn  not  only  benefits  the  group,  but  the 
"vvnole  neigp.oornood  . 

It  is  important  to  note  that  pluralism,  does  not  represent 
the  "New  England  town  meeting"  style  of  democracy.   Rather, 
the  individual  is  represented  by  certain  pressure  sf-roups,  and 
only  indirectly  participates  in  government. 

Arnold  Ross,  a  pluralist,  defines  power  as  "the  major  means 
used  by  a  group  to  effect  or  resist  change;  power  is  structured, 
that  is,  there  are  different  roles  and  role  relationships, 
and  a  pattern  in  which  these  roles  and  role  relationships 
fit  in."    'ihe  "role  relationships"  which  Rose  discusses 
supposedly  are  between  numerous,  diverse  ^croups.   The  power 
they  have  can  result  from,  cconom.ic  resoui-ces  as  well  as 
the  support  of  a  larse  amount  of  the  electorate.   P.ressure 
"roups  use  their  power  to  help  influence  decisions  in  their 
favor,   ''ost  pluralists  a.^^ree  that  certain  pressure  groups 


have  more  power  than  others.  Yet^  each  2:roup  supposedly  has 
enoae;h  power  to  positively  influence  issues  which  they  deem 
important. 

An  important  issue,  according  to  a  pluralist,  is  one 
which  drastically  affects  the  way  of  life  of  the  people 
involved,   For  example,  when  the  Southeast  Sxpressv^ay  was 
constructed  it  caused  m.any  people  to  lose  their  homes  and 
to  relocate.   This  process  caused  some  people  to  leave  a 
community  in  which  they  lived  all  their  lives.   It  also  caused 
some  people  to  have  to  find  new  jobs.   These  and  other  problems 

have  seriously  affected  their  way  of  life  and  for  this  reason, 

7 
this  issue  was  important  to  them. 

Fluralists  limit  their  analysis  to  iss-ues  which  are  open 

to  public  debate.   They  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to 

analyze  any  factors  which  may  influence  an  issue  before  it 

reaches  the  public  level.   Fluralists  believe  that  the  only 

issues  on  v;hich  there  is  sufficient  information  for  analysis 

are  "open,"  and  for  this  reason  they  believe  it  is  invalid  to 

D 

discuss  any  others.'' 

Lobbying;  is  the  means  by  which  pressure  .eroups  try  to 
obtain  their  e;oals.   It  is  a  process  of  bargaining  and  compro- 
mise in  which  two  or  more  groups  try  to  attain  their  objective. 
Supposedly,  a  decision  is  made  which  vn.ll '  benefit  the  greatest 
common  need.   Obviously,  not  everyone  will  be  happy  with  the 
outcom.e.   Lobbvin?  is  a  process  in  Vv^hich  no  one  group  wins 
or  loses  ali  trie  tim:e. 

Lobbyinp:  is  not  as  sinister  as  some  of  the  public  believes. 


It  has  a  very,  beneficial  and  informative  aspect,  and  it  allov/s 
the  representative  to  know  hovi   his  constituency  feels.   V/illiara 

Kerr  used  to  say,  "The  "best  comprom.ise  is  when  both  sides  leave 

10 
feelme  cheated." 

There  are  two  major  theories  of  government  upon  which 

pluralists  generally  asree.   One  is  the  "open  arena"  hypothesis 

in  which  eovernment  is  seen  as  a  place  where  pressure  groups 

come  to  do  "battle."   The  government  has  little  influence  over 

the  outcome  of  the  "battle."   It  merely  allows  it  to  take 

,     11 
place. 

The  other  theory  is  the  "neutral  arbitrator"  hypothesis 

which  suggests  that  the  governm.ent  is  again  unbiased,  but  it 

has  the  role  of  a  neutral  arbitrator.   It  acts  to  help  the 

conflicting;  groups  achieve  a  mutually  agreeable  (or  disagree- 

1  2 
able)  settlement. 

Elitists,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  C.  V/right  kHIs, 
believe  that  power  is  the  ability  of  a  sm^all  group  of  people, 
the  elite,  to  dominate  the  influence  over  decisions  covering 
a  broad  range  of  topics.   rills  ar^'ues  that  individuals  acquire 
power  by  occupyin?:  strategic  positions  in  the  social  and 
political  system.   There  are  certain  positions  in  governm.ent, 
business  and  industry  v;hich  allot  a  large  amiount  of  power  to 
whomever  occupies  them.   It  is  not  the  individual  himself, 
rather  the  position  he  holds,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
power. 

frills  believes  that  the  power  structure  and  the  power 
relationships  persist  over  time.   The  same  small  groups  of 


leaders,  those  who  occupy  the  key  positions,  dominate  the 
decision-nakin?:  process  year  after  year.   The  elite  is  able 

to  circunivent  elections,  chan5:es  in  technolo^-y  and  public 

13 
pressure, 

Floyd  Hunter  supports  this  position.   He  states s   "Some 
of  the  evidence  of  the  stability  of  Regional  City's  pov/er 
structure  has  come  to  me  directly  through  observation  and 
inquiry  during  brief  visits  there,  through  reading  subsequent 
studies  by  others,  and  through  releases  in  national  publications 
and  newscasts  which  have  indicated  that  at  least  five  of  the 
ten  top  leaders  I  came  to  know  around  I95O  are  still  operating 
at  their  same  locations.   Mr.  Homer,  at  the  apex  of  power, 
is  still  there.   One  of  the  top  businessmen  has  become  mayor, 
replacin.^  another  businessman  mayor ..  .These  mien  are  still 
working  with  the  same  police  chief... The  little  fellows  in 
the  Black  community,  like  those  in  the  V/hite  community,  in 
lesser  proportion  and  with  lesser  awareness  of  what  is- 
happening  to  them  through  credit  and  inflationary  bondage  and 
political  hocus  pocus,  continue  to  come  out  on  the  short  end 
of  things.   Thus,  the  structure  would  seem  to  have  remained 
tisht-knit,  quite  durable." 

Fart  of  the  political  hocus  pocus  which  Hunter  refers  to 
is  described  by  Havden  as  a  "non-decision  decision."   This 
refers  to  an  issue  which  is  never  ooen  to  public  debate. 
There  are  m.any  decisions  v;hich  are  miade  behind  closed  doors 
in  the  proverbial  "smoke-filled  room"  which  the  Dubllc  does 
not  influence.     There  are  also  numerous  incidents  of  bribery 


and  corruption  v^hich  take  place  without  pulDlic  knowledge. 

Elitists  generally  aerree  that  an  important  issue  is  one 
which  concerns  a  lar2;e  amount  of  economic  resources  or  people. 
The  decision  to  brins  new  businesses  into  the  area  is  an 
example  of  an  important  issue.   The  new  business  most  likely 
would  increase  the  tax  base  and  provide  ,  jobs  for  many  people. 
Elitists  tend  to  describe  issues  at  the  "erass  roots"  level 

such  as  the  decision  to  build  a  nev;  school  as  unimiportant 

''6 
because  it  does  not  influence  the  city  as  a  whole." 

The  method  of  analysis  used  by  Roscoe  Tartin  which  I 
describe  as  functionalist,  "emphasises  the  result  of  the 
decision-making  process  as  the  focus  for  the  study  of 
government.   "^Tovernmental  action  is  viev/ed  >as  a  continual 
process  in  which  individuals  make  choices  between  alternatives. 
Some  choices  are  minor,  others  major.   Some  are  made  by  sin?;le 
individuals {  others  such  as  in  the  case  of  an  issue  at 
referendum  is  made  by  the  v/hole  electorate. 

^rom  this  vantage  point,  it  is  possible  to  view  govern- 
mental decision-making  as  the  product  of  a  contest  to  control 
public  action  conducted  by  ••^^roups  and  individuals  within  the 
community.   Ihese  contestants  m.ay  be  viewed  in  various  ways. 
Say  re  and  iCaufman  in  their  study,  Governin~  ?iew  York  City, 
identify  seven  categories  of  contestants!'  the  public  officials 
of  the  ci::y,  the  members  of  the  city  government's  bureaucracies, 
the  hierarchies  of  political  party  functionaries,  the  non- 
5;overnmental  groups  more  commonly  thought  of  as  interest 
groups  (business,  labor,  etc.,  including  such  illicit  organisations 


as  or5;anized  crime),  the  press  and  newspapers,  the  electorates, 
and  the  officials  and  bureaucrats  of  state,  federal  and  neigh- 
boring: governments. 

These  seven  categories  are  distinguished  by  the  functions 
they  perform  within  the  governmental  process  rather  than  by 
their  composition,  for  obviously  their  m^emberships  overlap. 
(The  first  through  fifth,  for  exam.ple,  are  all  included  in 
the  electorates. )   It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  categories 
are  not  homogeneous;  diverse  and  conflicting  interests  are 
present  within  each.   To  som.e,  the  contest  to  control  govern- 
mental decisions  may  be  incidental  to  other  more  im.portant 
concerns. 

The  goals  or  rewards  sought  can  be  described  as  what  peop].-:- 
get  out  of  politics.   Again,  Say re  and  Kaufman  provide  a 
catalogue  based  on  their  study  of  New  York.   Describing  these 
rev/ards  as  the  "prizes  of  political  action"  and  "the  currency 
of  politics"  they  group  them  in  four  classes;   (1)  public 
office  or  employment,  (2)  m.oney,  (3)  service,  and  (4)  intangible 
rewards  -  prestige,  social  recognition  and  power.   I. est 
commonly,  the  author  su-^gests  a  group  tries  to  achieve  a  com- 
bination of  these. 

In  summary  form.,  this  model  suggests  that  the  results 
of  the  decision-making  process  indicate  the  pov/er  structure 
of  a  coririunity.   The  potential  power  structure  of  the  community 
is  dependent  upon  the  v/illingness  of  the  contestants  to  use 

their  resources  for  purposes  of  political  influence  and  the 

17 
effectiveness  Vviith  which  they  employ  them.  "  ' 


r^inally,  the  dec  ision-makiner  process  can  be  viev;ed  throui^h 
the  legalistic  fraraework  which  emphasizes  that  the  decision- 
nakins;  process  is  a  result  of  the  established  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  state  and  federal  lav;s  which  apply  to  it. 
William  Anderson  in  Amor ic an  Z i ty  G ov ernment   describes  four 
basic  for-'s  of  urban  -q-overnment : 

"The  first  form  is  described  as  decentralized  and  it 
has  the  following  characteristics:   (1)  The  council,  a  fairly 
lar-:?e  body,  in  2nany  places  elected  by  wards,  and  sometimes 
divided  into  two  chambers,  has  control  of  part  of  the  city's 
finances,  and  of  a  number  of  administrative  departments.   It 
also  passes  the  ordinances,  subject  in  most  cases  to  the  veto 
power  of  the  "ay or, 

"(2)  The  mayor  is  separately  elected  by  the  voters. 
His  appointinri  powers  are  very  limited,  as  a  rule,  although 
in  m.any  cases  he  has  control  of  the  local  police  departm.ent. 
He  has  some  legislative  power,  however,  in  that  he  can.  recommiond 
le^~islation  and  also  can  veto  measures  passed  by  the  council. 
In  some  cases  he  also  presides  over  the  council. 

"(3)   Usually  there  is  one  or  more  elected  department 
head  whose  pov^ers.  are  specified  in  the  charter  and  v/ho  is 
subject  to  little  or  no  control  by  either  the  council  or 
m.ayor  in  the  m.ana^'-ement  of  their  departments. 

"(^)   One  or  m.ore  elective  or  aopointive  boards  are  also 
to  be  founds  in  m.any  places.   These  are  boards  of  health  and 
of  public  v;or.;s,  police  boards  and  park  boards,  but  very  few 
cities  have  the  same  arrani^ements.   ^orae  of  these  boards  have 


independent  financial  powers  as  well  as  extensive  control 

It) 
over  their  ov;n  policies." 

"The  second  form  is  called  the  sti^on-.-mayor  plan  and  it 
has  the  following;  six  characteristics*.   (1)   There  is  a  sharp 
division  of  powers ' between  the  mayor  and  the  council,  one 
hein?:  called  the  executive  and  the  other  the  legislative 
body. 

"(2)   Thez-e  is  no  clear-cut  seperation  of  functions.   The 
function  of  the  legislation,  for  .example,  is  shared  by  both 
the  mayor  and  the  council.   The  mayor  is  rot  a  member  of  the 
council  but  has  the  power  to  recommend  ordinances  and  resolutions 
and  may  veto  measures  passed  by  the  council. 

"(3)   The  mayor  has  the  power  to  appoint  and  control 
all  the  chief  municipal  heads.   The  council  in  general  has 
no  pov/er  to  veto  his  appointments,  althou':j-h  certain  cities 
present  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

"(4)   The  mayor  usually  has  the  further  power  of  preparing 
and  submitting  the  annual  budccet.   Under  the  Boston  charter 
the  council  may  not  even  increase  or  add  any  item  of  appro- 
priation, and  if  it  attempts  to  reduce  requests  for  appropri- 
ations the  mayor  may  absolutely  veto  this  action. 

"(■'))   -he  council  under  this  plan  varies  in  size  and 
composition  but  the  recent  tendency  has  been  to  make. it  a  small 
body  elective  at  larse. 

"(6)   The  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall  a.re  usually 
provided  for  but  they  are  not  essential  to  the  system.  "  -' 

"The  final  form  is  described  as  the  city-mana<Ter  plan 


which  includes  the  six  follov/ing  provisions:.  (1)   All  the 
powers  of  legislation  and  of  control  over  the  administration 
in  the  local  p-overnment  are  unified  and  vested  in  the  hands 
of  a  council  of  one  chanioer.   There  is   no  seperation  of 
pov^ers,  no  veto  power;  there  are -no  important  checks  or 
balances. 

"(2)   City  nanafrer  charters  attempt,  hov^ever,  to  make 
a  precise  seperation  of  functions,  by  provisions  which  are 
designed  to  restrict  the  council's  work  to  legislation  and 
control,  and  to  compel  it  to  vest  the  entire  function  of 
administration  in  the  hands  of  an  appointed  city  manager  and 
skilled  department  heads  appointed  by  him. 

"(3)   If^  theory  the  council  may  be  of -any  desired  size, 
but  in  practice  it  is  small  and  it  is  desirable  tliat  it  should 
be  so.   Thus,  the  short  ballot  is  rendered  feasible  in  the 
city-manager  plan. 

"(^)   The  city-manager,  who  is  supposed  to  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  training  and  ability,  has  the  authority  to 
appoint  all  important  administrative  officers,  to  prepare  the 
annual  budget,  and  to  control  and  direct  the  entire  administration, 

"(5)   The  council  has  entire  control  over  the  manager 
through  (a)  its  pov/er  to  appoint  him,  (b)  its  pov;er  to  dis- 
miss him  at  any  tim^e,  (c)  its  power  to  pass  all  ordinances 
and  resolutions  J  subject  to  no  veto  whatsoever,  (d)  its  powei" 
to  control  the  purse,  (e)  its  power  to  investi-2;a,te  his  books 
and  administration  at  any  time,  and  (f)  his  duty  to  be  present 
at  council  meetings  and  to  ansv/er  all  rea.sonable  questions  as 


to  the  city's  admiaistration-. 

"(6)  In  order  to  build  up  a  permanent  service,  the  rcana^.er 
and  the  department  heads  are  to  be  given  indefinite  tenure, 

subject  only  to  the  council's  pov/er  to  remove  the  manager 

.       „20 

and   the  jnanas-er's   power   to  remove   department   neaas. 

Andei'son  realizes   that   the    public,    pressure   groups   and 
the    press    influence   the   decisions  made   by   politicians.      nov/cver, 
he  does   not   analyze   the  decision-ma!:ing  process  at   the    "grass- 
roots"   level.      Rather,    he    is  concerned   v;ith   the   different 
political   structures   and    laws  v;hich  apply   to   urban  governmeiit 
and   that    is   his   basis   for   evaluatinp;   the   mechanisms   of   city 
.'3;overnment . 


The  Case  St  ad  7  of  the  "  Far  k   Plaza  Pro.ject " 

In  addition  to  describin.T  the  decision-r.arcins;  process 
responBible  for  urban  renev/al  and  other  urban  policies,  authors 
have  also  discussed  the  irriplications  and  tendencies  of  urban 
renev;al  ^lep;islation.   The  following  section  will  consist  of 
a  description  of  major  events  and  groaps  involved  in  the  "Pari-: 
Plaza  Project"  in  light  of  ot'/icr  cont:     _  :  r  jroadinss.   Once 
this  is  accoriplished ,  we  v/ill  then  sx:-:.:',  .   la  r.ore  detail 
the  actions  of  the  groups  aftei"  they  were  r-otivated. 

Duxine  the  sprint:  of  1970  Tayor  V/hite  and  an  executive  of 
the  "oston  Urban  Associates,  a  corporation  which  had  been 
established  just  recently,  met  to  discuss  plans  for  an  urban 
renewal  oroject  in  the  Park  Square  area,   V/ithin  the  course 
of  several  hours  they  boxh  a.greed  it  was  a  very  good  idea, 
prepared  the  initial  plans,  and  agreed  to  consult  I'r.  ;;enney, 
director  of"  the  3.R.A. 

V/ithin  several  days,  '.-r.    .fenney  v;as  consulted.   ae 
expressed  his  approval  of  such  a  plan.   And  he  agreed  to  viork 

v/ith  the  ray  or  and  Boston  Urban  Associates  to  r.-afe  the  plan 
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a  reality. 

On  ;'ay  3^,  1970,  the  li.H.A.  announced  plans  for  the  P. P. P. 
The  authority  itself  never  worked  on  the  preparation  of  the 
plans.   Rather,  they  were  prepared  primarily  by  r'ayor  V/hite, 
3.U.A.  and  It.  .Tenney.   The  3.R.A.,  as  Boston's  desiiinated 
urban  renewal  agency,  nerely  announced  its  intentions. 

In  the  near  future  this  project  was  to  include  the  demolition 
and  reconstruction  of  the  area  bounded  by  Arlington  Street 
to  the  v/est,  Toylston  to  the  north,  V/ashington  Street  to  the 


oast  and  Stuart  Street  to  the  south.   la  place  of  the  older 
apartment  "buildinp-s  and  retail  businesses,  the  3.R.A.  with 
the  aid  of  a  private  developer  planned  to  construct  new  high- 
rise  luxury  apartments,  a  shoppinp;  nail  and  more  modern  business 
space. 

^'^   The_?ederal  Bulldozer  by  Ii-artin  Anderson  he  argues 
that  in  almost  every  case  urban  renewal  has  been  profit- 
oriented.   Only  six  per-cent  of  the  buildln-'S  planned  for 
urban  ■  renewal  projects  v^as  intended  for  low-income  housing;, 
he  explains,  while  the  other  ninety-four  per  cent  consists  of 

luxury  apartments,  new  business  build  inp,:s  and  new  retail 
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stores.   F.P.P,  is  a  ."ood  example  of  this. 

In  "Some  Blessinsrs  of  Urban  Renewal"  by  Charles  Abrans 
he  cites  in  general  urban  renewal  has  enforced  aesthetics, 
com.fort,  health  and  more  in  areas  which  v/ould  not  have  received 
it  befoi:'e  the  "Berm.an  vs.  Parker"  decision  which  makes  it 
easier  to  define  an  area  as  a  slum.   "He  argues  urban  renewal 
has  been  a  spur  to  civic  interest,  cultural  improvements  and 
institutional  expansion.   In  particular,  there  has  been  a 
multiplication  of  reli.~ious  institutions  and  associations. 
He  also  notes  an  inducement  to  industry,  hi^h-rental  housing 
and  the  rebuilding  of  dov/ntown  areas.   Finally,  he  states  there 
has  been  a  l3r~e  increase  in  tax  revenue.   These  are  som.e  of 
the  same  im.Drovements  desired  by  I'ayor  V/hite,  B.U.A.,  and  3.R.A. 

Boston  Urban  Associates  was  chosen  as  the  developer  for 
P. P. P.  on  :"ay  22,  1971.   This  appointment  lead  many  epople  to 
believe  political  corruption  was  involved.   Boston  Urban 


Associates  only  had  been  established  for  one  year;  and  their 
conception  cai^ie  only  several  weeks  before  the  announcement 
of  P. P. P.   They  had  very  little  experience  or  capital  as 
compared  to  contractors  like  Cabot,  Cabot  and  ?orbes.   They 
had  done  no  work  in  the  Boston  area,  and  their  president, 
I'ortimer  Zuckerman,   t  3  a  personal  friend  of  the  Tayor. 

On  December  7,  1Q'"'1,  after  twenty-one  days  01  public 
hearings  the-  Boston  City  Council  approved  the  tentative  plan 
for  F. P.P.  by  a  vote  of  7-2,   Only  Councillor  lanslla  and 
Councillor  O'lveil  opposed  the  plans.   Both  of  these  coimcillors 
opposed  the  plan  basically  because  of  the  unfair  treatment  of 
the  residents  which  v/ould  result  and  the  poor  financial  plan. 
The  'Council  approved  a  ■■;6  .'^OO,  000  =rs.nt  for  the  city's  rrhare 
of  P. p. P.   And  also  called  for  an  evaluation  of  the  property 
in  the  "Combat  Zone"  to  be  completed  one  year  from  this  timic. 

The  first  public  hearin?:  before  the  Departm.ent  of  Coramunity 
Affairs  (D.C.A.)  was  delayed  by  a  temporary  injunction  by 
Councillor  lannella  and  his  constituents  on  April  11,  1972. 
They  ar^cued  that  P. P. P.  should  follow  the  same  procedures  as 
a  civil  case,  rather  than  those  for  urban  renewal  projects. 
This  project  was  successful  in  that  an  injunction  was  issued 
by  the  Superior  Court  which  later  dissolved  it  after  trial. 

On  April  ?.-■.,    1972  '^iles  ■'ahoney  v^as  appointed  commissioner 
of  D.C.A.  by  Governor  Sargent.   D.C.A.  is  one  of  the  tv/o 
aeencics,  the  B.i^.A.  beins;  the  other,  accordins;  to  state  law 
which  must  app-rove  all  urban  renev/al  projects  in  Boston.   r'or 
this  reason,  "iles  L'ahoney  was  in  a  key  position  to  either 


reject  or  approve  P. P. P.  when  all  the  information  was  presented 
to  him  at  public  hearing. 

The  first  P.  P.  P.  submission  was  disapproved  by  I-'r.  r.'.ahoney. 
On   June  9,  I972  he  said  it  failed  to  mieet  five  of  the  six 
standards  necessary  accordins  to  urban  renewal  law.   These 
standards  state  that  a  project  must  (a)  m.eet  the  needs  of  the 
community  as  a  v.'holej(b)  have  a  sound  financial  planj(c)  alter 
an  area  which  is  blirrhted  or  decadent,  (d)  be  sufficiently 
complete  according  to  Section  1  of  r.l.G.L.  Chapter  1213j(e)  have 
sufficient  relocation  plan^and  (f)  would  not  be  developed  by 
private  sector  without  urban  renev;al  assistance,  -^   Only 
part  r  was  fulfilled  according  to  him. 

Eusene  Lev;is  in  ?.''••  e   Urban  Political  System  discusses 
t'ne  role  of  bureaucracies  in  the  decision-m.aKing  process. 
"The  argument  introduced  holds  that  power  as  defined  probably 
is  most  concentrated  in  administrative  organizations  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  constituencies  (not  necessarily  public).   The 
role  of  the  traditional  political  structures  in  cities  has 
declined  and  the  balance  of  pluralism,  if  it  exists  at  all, 
must  be  discovered  in  bureaucratic  configurations.   A  centi-al 
question,  re?-ardin"  whether  the  constituency  wags  the 
bureaucratic  dog  or  vice  versa,  is  left  open.   The  whole  notion 
of  "system"  is  seriously  brou-'ht  into  question  in  that  pluralist 
and  elitist  "maps"  of  power  are  supplanted  by  an  unsatisfying 
and  discontinuous  series  of  relationships  between  a.«?encies, 

ors'anized  eroups,  the  t-eneral  public,  political  parties, 
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miay or  s   and    le  '  is  lat or  s .  "^'' 


This  excerpt  appears  to  apply  very  well  to  this  aspect 
or  F.F.F.   If  ;."iles  '-.ahoney  had  been  a  close  ally  of  layor 
.'/hite  this  project  iTiiq;ht  have  been  approved  without  any  public 
influence  and  it  would  have  shown  the  power  and  remoteness 
of  bureaucracies.   Ho'.vever,  I'ahoney  had  just  been  appointed 
and  he  had  no  political  connections  to  Tayor  White  so  he 
rejected  the  plan  on  its  merit.   The  excerpt  explains,  "<^a 
unsatisfying,  and  discontinuous  relationship  between  agencies, 
organized  groups,  the  general  public,  political  parties, 
mayors  and  legislators," 

The  rejection  of  the  first  subnission'  is  significant 
in  another  way.   "^wo  environmental  Questions  were  "now  Igw" 
unrelated  to   "     '    .  ,.   ,^    .  .  ■  _  T,ix-\e   of  the  s^;';oad 
subnission,  the  new  law  had  ta:ien  effecx.   The  environrii.ental 

impact  which  is  being  conducted  now,  and  which  is  postponing 
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development  is  parx  of  this.~' 

On  June  i-l,  I972  Tayor  ..'hite  met  with  Governor  Sargent 
to  discuss  Tahoney's  decision.   Tayor  V/hite  always  had  supported 
P. P. P.,  and  now  he  tried  to  convince  the  Governor  it  was  to 
his  beneCit  to  support  it,  too.   This  was  one  of  the  first 
major  "political"  meetin<>-s  and  it  appears  it  vias   not  too 
successful. ~ 

One  reason  for  this  is  shortly  thereafter  Tavor  V.'hite 
and  one  of  the  top  union  leaders  met  for  a  discussion  of  P.P.?, 
They  both  agreed  the  Project  would  be  mutually  beneficial, 
and  they  agreed  to  try  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Governor.^' 

On  June  2~' ,    19?2,  l--',000  construction  workers  and  union 


members  deip.onstrated  near  the   State  House  in  support  of  P. P.P. 

These  v/orkers  believed  a  project  of  this  nature  would  provide 
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jobs  in  a  declining:  market. 
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The  second  P. P. P.  was  submitted  on  November  2o,  1972. 

This  proposal  did  not  need  approval  by  the  City  Oouncil 
because  a  plan  only  has  to  be  approved  once  by  them.     Only 
a  public  hearing;  v;as  required.-^ 

This  hearing"  took  place  on  January  16,  1973 1  and  it  v;as 
as  emotional  as  the  first.   An  analysis  of  the  groups  involved 
and  their  m-otives  for  support  in-T  or  approvins:  P.  P.  P.  will 
be  very  informative  at  this  point. 

rayor  V/hite,  B.U.A.  and  B.R.A.  probably  have  been  the 
most  avid  and  influential  block  in  favor  of  P. P.P.   Accordin-:;'; 
to  m.any  of  his  opponents,  as  v;ell  as  allies,  on  P. P. P.,  the 
I/Iayor  perceives  P. P. P.  as  a  project  which  will  be  a  monument 
to  him..   rorm.er  ;:ayor  John  Collins*  administration  is  remembered 

for  the  construction  of  the  Prudential  Center;  it  is  this 

3^ 
type  of  reco'rnition  ''ayor  V/hite  wishes  to  receive. 

B.U.A. ,  obviously,  is  in  favor  of  P. P.P.  because  of  the 

profit  it  will  return  to  them.   I  was  unable  to  find  out  what 

their  margin  of  profit  is  expected  to  be,  but  P. P. P.  is  a 

project  v^ith  an  estim.ated  development  cost  of  ,j250, 000 ,  000  as 

oh 

of  1972.'''^   The  profits  v.'hich  B.IJ.A.  will  receive  probably  are 
in  the  m.illions  of  dollars. 

The  B.Pv.A.  is  in  favor  of  P.  P.  P.  because  as  the  redevelop- 
ment a.q;ency  in  Boston,  a  successful  project  of  this  nature 


would  raise  the  public's  opinion  of  it.   rhis  in  turn  might 
lead  to  bud:~et  increases  and  an  expansion  of  services  which 
are  very  crucial  to  a  bureaucracy's  perpetuation.   This  now 
is  even  more  crucial  to  3.R.A.  because  sovernnent  funding  of 
its  projects  has  been  drastically  reduced  and'  it  is  almost 
solely  deoendent  on  city  funding. 

The  following  eleven  points  are  cited  by  the  B.R.A. 
as  reasons  support  in?;  developrnent  in  the  Park  Square  area. 
Since  the  Tayor  and  E.U.A.  worked  with  B.R.A.  to  develop  the 
plans  I  a:'^  sure  they  agree  with  them, 

1.  Reinforce  adjacent  shopping  and  entertainment  areas. 

2.  Reinforce  and  encouraere  the  development  of  neighboring 
areas;   Back  Bay,  the  financial  district,  South  Cove  and  the 
New  ilnsland  ?:edical  Center,  and  South  3tati-on, 

3.  Increase  tax  revenues  (l^ew  developraent  will  ultimately 
increase  the  annual  tax  yield  to  the  city  by  more  than  .,j6 
million.   Parcels  1,  2  and  3  will  yield  an  increase  of  4J 
million  annually. ) 

^■.      Prevent,  haphazard  redevelopment  of  the  area  that  would 
occur  were  the  present  street  pattern  and  fragmented  owner- 
ships followed. 

5.  Provide  employment  opportunities  in  construction  over 
the  short  run,  and  in  the  hotel,  retail,  office  and  building 
management  areas  thereafter. 

6.  Improve  traffic  flow  through  the  area  by  improving 
street  patterns  and  widening  rights-of-v/ay . 

7.  Re-7aia  for  development,  land  inefficiently  devoted 
to  streets  and  parking. 

5.   Install  a  new  utility  system.. 

9.   Stren~then  Boston's  position  as  a  tourist  and  convention 
center. 

10.   Border  "che  Public  Cardans  and  Comm.on  with  activities 
that  will  increase  the  safe  utilization  of  these  valuable 
Boston  assets. 


11.   ;':ore  .  fully  utilize  a  strategically  inportant  area 
in  th3  business  district.   Kelp  draw  Ipack:  sone  of  the  middle 
class  people  who  have  left  the  city.  3'- 

Foriner  Governor  Francis  Sart^ent  has  been  in  favor  of 
P. P. P.  since  the  demonstration  by  construction  workers  and 
union  members  in  1972.   According  to  his  legal  aid,  the  Governor 
supports  P.P.?.  for  three  reasons;   First,  he  believes  it 
will  improve  a  blighted  area  in  a  very  important  area  of 
Boston.   Second,  it  will  increase  the  tax  revenues  from  that 
area.   Finally,  it  will  create  many  construction  and  business 
jobs  which  will  lower  Fassachusetts '  rate  of  uneraployment .  3? 

Councillor  Langone  is  the  most  avid  supporter  of  P. p. P. 
in  the  City  Council.   He,  as  does  the  ''ayor,  believes  P. P. P. 
will  improve  an  important  area  of  the  city  which  is  blighted, 
increase  the  tax  base,  and  provide  many  needed  services  for 
the  city. 

Louise  Day  Hicks  is  another  supporter  of  P. P. P.   iVhile 

she  is  unsure  if  the  concept  of  eminent  dom.ain  should  be  used 

in  this  case,  she  realizes  a  need  for  further  renewal  in  the 
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area. 

Councillor  DiCara  is  one  of  two  unique  actors  in  this 
controversy  who  are  members  of  the  City  Council.   V/hile  he 
has  stated  opposition  to  P.P  P.,  he  did  not  vote  to  rescind 
the  money  for  the  Project  on  any  occasion,  which  essentially 
would  have  stopped  it.   He  believes  that  the  initial  allotment 
of  money  is  an  agreement  which  the  city  cannot  break. 

He  is  opposed  to  P.  P.  P.  because  its  environm.ental  im.pact 


is  questionable.   Sound  financial  backing;  and  adequate  citizen 

participation  are  two  other  aspects  of  P.P. P.  which  he 
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believes  are  lacking;. 

The  other  unique  actor  in  the  City  Council  is  Councillor 
r.icDonou^h.   He  abstained  from  the  vote  to  rescind  the  money 
for  P.P.p-.  because  he  believes  the  people  involved  are  "playin-- 
games"  and  this  is  one  of  them.   He  notes  that  the  Superior 
Court  will  decide  very  shortly  the  outcome  of  the  case  betv/een 
the  City  of  Boston  and  the  ten  citizens  who  believe  the  3.R.A, 
proceeded  ille9:ally.   At  this  point  he  says  he  will  deal  v/ith 
the  case. 

It  has  been  sus-sested  that  Councillor  T'cDonough  realizes 
that  P. P.P.  is  a  very  volatile  issue,  and  that  his  reply  is 
merely  a  way  of  evading  the  issue.   I'aybe  he  wants  to  v;ait 
for  the  court's  decision  and  examine  the  public  response 
which  results  before  he  commits  himself.  ^ 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commierce  as  an  organization,  supports 
P.P.P.   The  majority  of  its  m.embers  believe  the  Project  will 
im.prove  an  area  which  is  bli-zhted,  increase  the  city's  tax 
base,  and  increase  the  services  available  to  the  people  of 
Boston.   An  aspect  of  the  Project  which  they  find  very  interestins: 
is  P.P.P. 's  private  financial  backing.   This  never  has  been 
tried  before  and  they  believe  a  successful  outcome  mip;ht  cause 
other  projects  of  this  nature  to  be  developed. 

The  Chamber  of  Gom.merce's  support  of  P.P.P.  mi2;ht  be 
analyzed  m.ore  accurately  if  one  realizes  it  resigned  from  the 
C.A.C.  for  several  months.   Its  apparent  reason  for  doing  this 


is  because  P. P. P.  is  a  very  controversial  issue  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  an  oi^ganization  which  relys  on  a  broad  basis 
of  support.   It  mip;ht  lower  the  Chamber's  reputation  if  it 
strongly  approves  a  project  which  many  groups  (approximately  27) 
are  asamst. 

The  State  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  which  is  a 
quasi- judicial  bocly  rather  than  a  pressure  group,  was  opposed 
to  P. P. P.  until  r'arch  23,  197"^  when  Commissioner  Crampton 
decided  that  P.  P.P.  v;as  planned  in  accordance  with  the  six 
state  standards  described  above.   He  tentatively  approved  it 
with  the  provision  that  the  B.U.A.  must  hire  a  firm  to  do  a 
more  extensive  environmental  impact  study  on  the  area,   (i.'uch 


more  ri^id  standards  for  the  environmental  impact  section  of 
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e 

the  state  standards  haw  eone  into  effect  recently. )   This 


study  is  still  in  process. 

iNewspaper  articles  in  "The  Phoenix"  and  The  Boston  Globe" 
claim  :"r.  Crampton  and  an  aide  of  Governor  Sareent  were  over- 
heard discussing  a  suitable  reward  for  approving  P. P. P.  despite 
its  faults.   The  inform.ant  was  a  waitress  in  the  restaurant 
v/here  the  discussion  supposedly  took  place.   The  fact  that  she 
is  opposed  to  P. P. P.  may  deter  from  her  credibility,  however, 
court  action  was  never  initiated  against  her  for  liable.   Thus, 
Mr.  Crampton  m-ia-ht  have  ulterior  motives  for  supporting  P. P. P. 

The  Civic  Advisory  Committee  (C.A.C.)  is  the  body  formed 
by  the  B.R.A.  to  channel  public  sentiment  into  the  policy- 
makine-  process  for  P. P. P.   It  was  established  when  D.C.A. 
required  B.R.A.  to  include  an  organization  of  comm.unity  groups 


in  the  plannin?:  process  for  P. P. P.   It  originally,  and  for 
most  of  its  history,  was  composed  of  twelve  community  groups, 
seven  of  which  were  in  favor  of  P. P. P.  and  five  of  which  were 
opposed.  '2he    proponents  were  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Chinese  Consolodated  Benevolent  Association,  the  Back  Bay 
Association,  the  Greater  Boston  Retail  Trade  Association, 
the  Back  Bay  federation,  the  A .? .L.-C .1 .0.  chapter  in  Boston, 
and  the  'Metropolitan  Boston  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council. 

The  opponents  were  the  Beacon  Hill  Association,  the 
Friends  of  the  Public  Garden,  Park  Square  Improvem.ent  Association, 
League  of  V/omen  Voters,  and  Bay  Village  Association. 

Presently,  the  C.A.C.  consists  of  thre*e  more  organizations 
all  of  which  are  opponents  of  P. P. P.   These  groups  petitioned 
for  acceptance  into  the  Com.mittee  for  various  reasons  and  they 
all  were  admitted.   These  groups  are  Neighborhood  Association 
of  the  Back  Bay,  Greater  Boston  Real  Estate  Board  and  Boston 
Conservation  Commission.  '   Now  the  C.A.C.  can  be  said  to 
be  in  favor  of  P. P. P.,  but  it  has  had  little  influence  on  the 
Project. 

Bernard  Borman,  ex-chairm.an  of  the  C.A.C.,  states  the 
seven  follovvinT  defects  in  the  C.A.C.  process: 

1.  The  Cor.m.ittee  v/as  formed  under  compulsion;  the  T'ayor 
and  the  B.R.A.  Director  do  not  want  it.   With  this  attitude 

on  the  part  of  public  officials,  the  Comjnittee  will  have  grave 
difficulty  in  aocom.plishin?  anything. 

2.  A  Comm.ittee  of  volunteers  cannot  provide  the  extensive 
input  of  timie  reauired  to  effectively  review  the  various 
staees  in  the  Park  Plaza  development  proirara,  but  the  B.R.A. 
has  continually  avoided  any  commitment  of  funding  and  has 


offered  its  own  staff  to  assist  the  critique. 

3.   The  Developers  do  not  care  for  comniunity  input, 

k.      The  C.A.G.  was  formed  too  late  in  the  process,  long 
after  the  plans  had  been  adopted;  the  most  valuable  time  for 
citizen  input  is  in  the  formation  of  the  plan,  not  merely 
the  limixed  implementation  of  it. 

5.  The  Committee  is  formed  of  inherently  divisive 
special  interests  and  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be  sufficiently 
cohesive  in  its  viewpoint  to  or-eanize  public  opinion  against 
a  particular  aspect  of  the  development. 

6.  The  only  appeal  the  Committee  will  have  is  to  the 
Courts  in  the  case  of  a  purported  legal  violation,  for  which 

it  viill   have  no  funds,  or  to  the  media,  some  of  v^hich  are  among 
the  supporters.   The  m.edia  has  shown  little  interest  in  the 
Committee's  work  to  date. 

7.  Because  of  its  composition,  lack  of  funding  and  time, 
and  lack  of  power  to  affect  changes,  the  Committee  will  soon 
disintesrrate  ,  just  as  3.U.A.C.  disintegrated  , ^3 

He  concludes  by  saying,  "the  participa-ats  in  the  G.A.C, 
may  be  doing  a  tremendous  disservice  to  the  residents  of  Boston 
by  legitimizin?:  an  otherwise  arbitrary  B.R.A,  planning  process 
and  by  mislead  ins  the  various  elem^ents  of  the  public  sector 
into  believin"  that  somehow  public  concerns  about  current 
project  defects  may  be  am.eliorated  later  through  a  citizen 
advisorary  process  that  is  conceptually  unworkable."  ° 

The  i'etropolit.an  Boston  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council  is  in  favor  of  P. P. P.  because  of  the  increased  employ- 
ment it  v/ill  brin?:  to  its  members.   The  construction  and  building 
industries  have  faced  a  serious  decline  in  work  the  past  several 
years,  and  a  project  of  this  size  will  provide  miany  jobs.   One 
million  man-davs  of  labor  are  predicted  to  be  available  by 
3.U.A.50 

Finally,  the  Chinese  Consolodated  Benevolent  Society  is 


in  favor  of  P. P. P.  for  a  unique  reason.   Chinatovm  atuts  the 
area  known  as  "the  Combat  Zone"  and  for  years  this  has  been 
an  issue  of  discontent  anon^:  their  comraunity.   The  later  stages 
of  P. P. P.  include  the  reconstruction  of  the  "Combat  Zone,"  thus, 
the  Chinese  community  views  P. P. P.  as  a  way  of  solving  this 
problem. 

There  are  many  2;roups  and  individuals  who  oppose  P.  P.  P. 
A  discussion  of  some  of  the  more  significant  opponents  follov/s, 

n 

Councillor  Christopher  lanella  is  one  of  the  most  avid 
opponents  of  P. P.P.   He  believes  that  the  concept  of  eminent 
dom.ain  is  beins  used  unfairly  in  this  case.   It  is  interesting 

n 

to  note  that  Councillor  lanella  is  chairmanr  of  the  Urban 

K 

Renewal  Committee  in  Boston  and  has  voted  in  favor  of  27  out 
of  30  renewal  issues  in  xhe  past.   Ke  contends,  however,  that 
P. P. P.  will  not  benefit  the  Park  Sq_uare  area.   In  fact, 
he  believes  it  will  be  a  detrim.ent  to  it. 

n 

lanella  ar:^ues  that  the  Park  Square  area  is  not  blighted 
and  cites  evaluations  other  than  the  city's  to  support  this. 
He  says,  however,  that  the  city  is  causing  Park  Square  to 
become  blighted  through  a  process  coined  "developmental  blight." 
Because  of  the  fear  of  redevelopment,  banks  no  longer  lend 
money  to  land  ovmers  in  Park  Square  so  they  cannot  make 
any  improvem.ents.   People  and  businesses  also  are  frightened 
to  rent  in  the  area,  so  many  land  ov/ners  are  losing  money. 
These  tv/o  factors  are  causing;  Park  Square  to  appear  much 
worse  than  it  normally  would. 


According;  to  lanella,  P.  P.  P.  will  cause  many  added  burdens 

A 

to  Boston.   He  believes  the  Project  will  cause  significant 
environmental  daTr,a9:e  to  the  Boston  Common  and  Public  Gardens, 
Increased  traffic  in  the  area  and  on  the  Green  Line  in  the  sub- 
way systen  are  two  more  problems  he  predicts. 

lanella  also  believes  thore  are  two  economic  factors 

A 

concerning  P. P.P.  that  are  not  sufficiently  substantiated. 

While  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  P. P. P.,  there  are 

no  definite  offers,  nor  has  there  ever  been  any  definite  offer, 

by  businesses  to  locate  there.   Secondly,  he  does  not  believe 

there  will  be  an  increase  in  tax  revenue.   He  argues  that  the 

p 

City  does  not  comoute  the  loss  of  tax  revenue  whil  P. P. P.  is 

^ 

constructed  and  the  interest  on  the  money  t-hey  must  borrov/ 

for  P. P. P.  into  their  predictions. 
n 
Finally,  lanella  believes  the  Project  is  unfair  to  the 

businessmen  in  the  area.   He  argues  it  is  unethical  to  take 

the  land  away  from  sm.all  businessmen,  so  that  big  businessmen 

can  make  a  prolix. 

Councillor  O'j'eil  has  been  another  avid  opponent  of  P. P. P. 
from  its  conception.   He  has  three  major  complaints  about  the 
Project.   J'irst,  he  believes,  as  does  Councillor  lanella, 
that  the  financial  basis  is  unsound  and  unproductive.   Second, 
he  believes  the  relocation  plan  is  poor.   (Where  do  you 
relocate  the  "Com,bat  Zone?")   Third,  O'lleil  is  fundamentally 
opposed  to  the  concept  of  em.inent  domiain,  especially  for  a 
privately  financed  project. -^-^ 

Councillor  Connolly  is  opposed  to  P. P. P.  because  he 


believes  P.P. P.  has  an  unsound  financial  basis.   He  also  argues 
that  the  area  is  not  sufficiently  blighted,  and  that  significant 
damage  will  result  from  the  environmental  impact  of  the 
Project. ' 

Councillor  O'Leary  now  believes  that  P. P. P.  is  not  in  the 
public's  interest.   V/hile  he  originally  was  a  proponent  of  the 
plan,  he  has  changed  his  mind  in  light  of  new  evidence.   Ke 
especially  is  sensitive  to  the  plight  of  the  residents  in  the 
Park  Square  area  and  neighboring  communities.  •^' 

Councillor  fierney  is  in  favor  of  developing  the  Park 
Square  area,  out  he  is  opposed  to  P.P. P.   He  believes  there 
has  been  significant  change  in  the  factors  concerning  P. P. P. 
since  its  conception.   He  cites  risin~  construction  costs  and 
citizen  discontent  as  two  of  these.   He  also  is  unsure,  with 
today's  economy,  if  there  are  enough  businesses  which  are 
willing  to  invest  in  P.  P.P.-' 

Miles  !.;ahoney  refected  the  plan  for  P. P. P.  twice  while 
he  was  Commissioner  of  D.C.A.   He  believes  P. P.P.  is  not 
planned  in  the  community  interest.   He  notes  that  Boston  has 
many  stores,  apartment  buildin;rs  and  businesses,  and  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  relocate  a  community  to  build  more.   Harbor 
Towers  is  an  example  of  a  hii'h  rise  luxury  apartment  which  is 
forty  per  cent  vacant  and  cannot  afford  to  have  any  more  compe- 
tition. 

He  believes  the  financial  plan  is  unsound.   V/hile  he  had 
many  letters  of  interest  presented  to  him,  there  were  no  definite 
responses.   This  basis  is  too  precarious,  he  explains. 


r.'ahoney  finds  fault  with  the  relocation  plan,  too.   He 
ar^^ues  it  is  unfair  to  relocate  small  businesses  from  an  area 
where  they  are  thrivine:  when  33  pe^  cent  of  them  (the  national 
avera.ee)  probably  will  5:0  out  of  business.   This  is  especially 
true  of  an  area  like  Park  Square  which  is  known  for  its 
small  shops,  "nusic  I'ow,"  etc.   These  are  small  businesses 

which  are  interiependent  on  each  other  and  m.ust  stay  together 
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to  prosper.  . 

■The  Beacon  Hill  Civic  Association  is  opposed  to  P. P. P. 

because  it  believes  the  concept  of  eminent  dom.ain  is  being 

abused.   It  also  believes  that  the  area  is' not  blighted,  that 

there  is  insufficient  citizen  input,  and  environmental  damage 

is  likely  to  occur.   Its  final  two  comnlaints  are  that  an 

increase  in  transportation  problems  and  a  decrease  in  tax 

revenue  will  result. 

The  Bay  Village  Association  opposes  P. P. P.  because  of  the 
possible  environmental  dam.a?e  and  the  increasing  traffic 
problem.s  v/hich  will  result.   At  one  tim.e  it  was  very  upset 
that  the  route  for  the  trucks  involved  with  the  construction 
of  P. P. P.  was  planned  to  go  throue:h  Bay  Village.   It  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  trucks  carryins;  debris  and  rubble,  and  construc- 
tion materials  goin^  throu"-:h  Bay  Villas-e  for  ten  years  -  the 
predicted  period  for  reconstruction.   However,  the  route  has 
been  chanp-ed  and  now  the  residents  in  Beacon  Hill  cite  this 
as  a  transportation  problem  which  will  result. 

The  Bay  Villapre  Association  also  explains  P. P. P.  will  not 
increase  business  in  Boston,  but  rather  draw  it  from  other  areas 


of  the  city.   It  opposes  the  planned  hi^h  rise  construction  for 
three  reasons.   fhe  first  reason,  probable  environmental  damage, 
already  was  mentioned.   Second,  it  believes  this  type  of  construc- 
tion essentially  will  isolate  Bay  Village  from  the  rest  of 
Boston.   Finally,  the  hi^h  rise  buildings  will  change  the 
atmosphere  of  the  area  fron  small  retail  stores  to  a  concentrated 
business  and  residential  area.   It  believes  the  first  atmosphere 
is  much  more- desirable. ''' 

Jane  Jacobs  supports  this  argument  in  her  analysis  of  the 
failure  of  urban  renev/al  in  The  Death  and  Life  of  Great  American 
Cities.   She  explains  that  diversity  in  cities  found  in  areas 
with  small  businesses  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  city. 
She  also  ar?rues  that  com.plexes  of  hirh  rise  buildings  tend  to 
form  barriers  and  isolate  commiunities  v;hich  formerly  interacted 
with  neighboring  com.munities.   Isolation,  according  to  her, 

can  cause  problem.s  such  as  a  decrease  in  business  and  an  increase 
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in  crime. 

The  Neighborhood  Association  of  the  Back  Bay  opposes 

P. P. P.  and  applied  for  admission  the  the  3.A.C.  because  the 

representation  from  the  Back  Bay  in  the  Committee  was  in  favor 

of  the  Project.   It  is  opposed  to  the  construction  of  high 

rise  buildin'rs  in  the  area.   It  also  is  concerned  v;ith  the 

affect  of  P. P. P.  on  the  small  businesses  in  the  Back  Bay. 

Finallv,  it  is  concerned  with  the  increase  of  traffic  and 
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congestion  of  the  Green  Line. 

The  Friends  of  the  Public  Garden  also  oppose  P. P.P.  because 

of  the  damage  it  fears  P.P. P.  v/ill  cause.   They  oppose  high 


rise  construction  because  of  the  shadov/s  which  will  result  and 
the  increase  in  wind  velocity,   Boston  already  is  the  windiest 
city  in  the  nation  and  it  sees  no  reason  to  add  to  it.   It 
also  opposes  the  increase  oi  people  and  do^s  who  will  use  the 
Public  Garden  and  Boston  Coraraon.   It  believes  Boston  has  too 
little  open  space  and  that  the  open  space  it  has  should  not 
be  misused . 

The  Citizens  for  Participation  in  Political  Action  views 
P. P. P.  through  a  different  framework.   It  agrees  with  the 
complaints- about  probable  environmental  dam.age,  poor  financial 
backing:  and  a  poor  relocation  plan.   However,  it  emphasizes 
that  the  planning  process  is  corrupt.   It  cites  the  pressure 
tactics  used  on  '.iles  .'ahoney,  the  bribe  concerning:  Lewis 
Crampton  and  an  incident  which  occurred  to  several  businessmen 
in  the  area. 

Supposedly,  several  of  the  most  successful  land  owners 
in  Park  Souare,  two  of  whom.  I  interviewed,  v/ere  invited  to 
!'ayor  V/hite's  home  one  Sunday  m.orning:.   After  they  all  were 
present,  the  Tayor  entered  with  the  Building  Inspector  and 
the  Assesor  and  said,  "I  hope  you  gentlemen  v/ill  work  v;ith  m.e 
to  pass  Park  Plaza."   Ke  then  left,  -^ 

The  Sierra  Club  is  a  significant  group  to  describe  for 
two  reasons.   J'irst,  it  is  a  nationwide  organization  which 
opposes  P.  P.P.  primarily  for  environmental  reasons.   Of  m.ore 
importance,  hov/ever,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  directly  influenced 
by  P,P.?.   Croups  which  are  not  directly  involved  with  a  project 
influence  elected  officials  much  more  than  those  ;:roups  v/nich 


are  expected  to  react.   These  erroups  are  used  as  an  index  to 
suae'e  hov/  the  rest  of  the  city  or  state  feels.   I'hus,  v/hen  a 
sroup  v;ith  support  in  another  area  of  the  city  objects  to 
a  plan,  its  coTplaints  are  listened  to  more  closely. 

Second,  the  mem.lDer  of  the  Sierra  Club  v;ho  I  interviewed 
raised  a  very  interesting  point.   He  v/as  opposed  to  the  structure 
of  the  B.R.A.   rie  claims  the  3.R.A,  is  a  self- serving  agency. 
It  is  the  planning  agency  and  research  agency  of  Boston  all 
in  one.   This,  he  believes,  can  lead  to  research  which  supports 
plans  the  -B-.R.A.  alreadv  has  made.~^' 

The  opponents  of  P. P.P.  are  supported' by  several  groups 
in  other  areas  of  the  city  such  as  Jamaica  Hills  Association 
and  V/est  Roxbury  Civic  and  I'-gnrovem.ent  Committee.   These  eroups 
oppose  the  Project  because  they  feel  it  will  not  benefit  the 

community  as  a  v/hole  and  because  they  believe  there  has  been 
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inadequate  citizen  parxicipation. 

Finally,  the  Park  Square  Improvement  Association  is  the 

group  '.vhich  has  the  r.ost  at  stake.   It  consists  of  all  the 

businessmen  in  the  Park  Square  area.   They  find  the  area  very 

desirable,  very  profitable  until  recently,  and  they  do  not 

want  to  relocate.   ■"any  of  the  businesses  flourish  because 

of  the  atos'ohere  of  the  area,  and  because  of  sood  custom.er 

relations  wViich  are  also  dependent  on  the  area.   Relocation 
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v;ill  destroy  this. 

Jane  Jacobe  notes  this  type  of  dependency  in  her  study. 

She  ar=:ues  that  an  area  which  consists  of  small  businesses  is 

very  dependent  on  its  social  and  economic  relationships. 


Customers  ^,o   into  the  area  because  they  find  it  friendly,  and 
■because  it  oiiers  a  wide  array  of  services.   However,  once 
redeveloprient  occurs  it  is  impossible  for  the  businesses 
to  relocate  together  and  recreate  this  atmosphere.   A  customer 
who  2;oes  to  a  particular  area  continually  to  shop,  such  as 
"downtov/n,"  raay  like  a  certain  business'  services,  but  it  may 
not  be  feasible  for  hin  to  travel  a  lon^T  distance  to  where  the 
business  now.  is  relocated.   This  causes  many  small  stores  to 
lose  a  ereat  deal  of  business,  and  in  some  cases  go  bankrupt. 

As  the  reader  can  see  there  is  much  conflictual  evidence 
and  many  stron?;  m.otives  involved  in  P. P. P.  It  nov;  is  evident 
why  the  -roups  involved  v/ere  very  emotional  at  timies. 

Governor  Sargenx  was  upset  at  the  second  failure  to 
approve  P. P. P.,  and  he  v/as  determined  to  have  it  passed.   Since 
I.'ahoney  held  the  opposite  opinion,  he  was  asked  to  resign. 
I'ahoney  asreed  with  the  stipulation  that  the  Governor  v;ould 
not  allow  P. P. P.  to  be  resubmitted.   The  Governor  agreed  and 
accepted  his  resignation. 

Lewis  Grampton  was  appointed  to  replace  ."dies  '."ahoney 
as  commissioner  of  D.G.A.   On  September  19,  1973,  he  rejected 
the  third  submission  for  P. P. P.,  but  there  appeared  to  be  a 
change  in  the  position  of  D.G.A.   He  contended  that  the  present 
plan  v/as  sound  except  for  the  financial  plan  and  the  environm.ental 
impact  study.   He  also  applauded  the  willina-ness  of  the  3.R.A, 

to  provide  necessary  inf orm.ation,  and  he  expected  approval  of 

^9 
the  plan  to  be  shortcoming';."' 


On  T.:arch  23,  1973,  P.P. P.  v/as  conditionally  approved  by 
I-'r.  Cramp-ton.   He  arzued  that  P. P. P.  had  fulfilled  all  the 
requirenents  required  by  the  state  with  the  exception  of  an 
adequate  environmental  impact  study.   He  2;ave  3.U.A.  approval 
to  besin  the  prelim.inary  parts  of  P. P. P.,  and  he  said  he  would 
re-evaluate  P. P. P.  as  soon  as  the  environmental  study  v/as 
finished.  "^^ 

In  January,  197^  the  City  Council  voted  to  try  to  rescind 
the  money  promised  for  P. P. P.,  as  it  attempted  to  do  several 
times  previously.   The  vote  v;as  five  in  favor,  xhree  in 
opposition  and  one  abstention.   Six  councillors  must  be  in 
favor  of  a  new  proposal  in  order  to  change  a  previous  decision 
so  it  was  not  passed.   However,  this  shov/s  a  rem.arkable  change 

in  opinions  since  the  original  vote  of  seven  in  favor  and  tv/o 
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in  opposition  of  P.P.?. 

At  present,  P. P. P.  is  scheduled  to  begin  once  the  environ- 
mental impact  study  is  com.plete.   This  should  be  finished 
within  the  next  year.   However,  a  court  case  filed  by  James 
?.  Ryan  and  ten  citizens  in  Boston  still  is  pending  trial. 
They  ar~ue  3.R.A.  violated  the  original  a';rreem.ent  when  it 
failed  to  evaluate  the  property  value  in  the  "Com.bat  Zone" 
v;hich  it  proraiscd  to  do  by  a  eiven  date.   If  the  Court  agrees 

v/ith  this,  the  plan  m.ust  be.  resubmitted  to  the  city  council 
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v^here  the  majority  is  opposed  to  P. P. P. 


The  Effects  of  the  Actions  of  the  Groups  Involved 

The  previo^is  sootion  der^c-i'  -^  the  major  ^v-nt^  in  the 
controversy  over  the  Park  Plaza  Project  and  the  motives  of 
individuals  and  groups  involved.   This  section  will  describe 
in  more  detail  the  actions  the  groups  have  taken,  and  are 
takinf^.   Also,  it  v/ill  discuss  the  effect  these  actions  have 
on  the  decision-Tiakin-  process.   Once  this^acccnclished,  -.v- 
v/ill  turn  Lack  to  see  v/hat  theory  about  +he  decision  --lakinrr 

process  applies  best  to  PPP . 

.  T.^  ?^n,^   ic^n  ^'nvo-  ''/hite,  Poston  Urban  Associates(B^IA )  , 
and  the  Poston  Pedevelcp^r^ent  A~ency  (BRA)  composed  the  plans 
for  the  "Park  Flasa  Pro ject" (PPP) .   ^he  development  of  this 
plan,  as  previously  described,  is  very  important  to   h-^se  tP:-e 
orononents.   Thus,  they  v/ish  to  avoncl  public  oppositieo,  « 
prolonged  planning  process  and  any  other  complications  which 
nav  alter  their  plans. 

^his  lea''  then  to  develop  the  plans  in  private  with- 
out citiv^en  participation.   It  caused  them  to  by-pass  the 
BPA  planning  procsss.   Also,  it  nade  a  speedy  decision 
very  desirable. 

Also,  it  caused  them  to  define  a  site  suitable  for 
urban  renewal  in  an  area  v/here  many  sound  structures  are 
oresent.   '^his  is  the  reason  the  Statler  Hilton  and  the  Little 
Building  arc  not  includ-d  in  the  olans.   According  to  many 
opponents,  the  Combat  Zone  was  net  intended  to  be  r^d-v^-l- 
op-d.   Rather,  it  was  added  to  increase  the  number  of  sub- 
standard buildings.   ^?his  also  caused  the  :/!ayor  and  BUA  to 
^.,.^,.look  im.provements  which  \vere  planned  in  the  area.   Shortly 


after  the  BRA's  ?tudy  of  the  area,  the  Playboy  Club  spent 
$250,00^  for  renovabions. 

From  the  day  BRA  arnounced  the  plans  for  PPP,  ^.lay  30 
1970,  to  the  first  day  of  public  hearings  before  the  City 
Council,  September  21,  "1971,  the  stage  v;as  bein,^  set,   '"ayor 
White  and  the  nropo'ients  of  PPP  atternoted  to  con^'^ince  the 
Council  of  its  merits,  while  Councilor  lanella  and  the  op- 
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ponents  of  Pyv    tried  to  convince  the  Council  of  its  fa.ults. 

The  proponents  of  PP?  had  a  distinct  advantage  at  tnis 
T3oint,   The  nlan  for  recilevelo'Dment  in  the  Park  Squar'^  area 
v/as  very  attract^  ^/e ,  while  tlie  ri-;ne:-.''C  '  ■  .i  >..;  ;>"  ,7  ..'■'''l  -.  plan 
were  not  fully  realized  y-'t*   Also,  the  attitude  towards  re- 
nev/al  of  this  type  was  much  more  favorable  than  it  is  today, 

^•"ayor  V/hite  also  was  in  the  position  to  ^^rant  r-'v/ards 
for  ^/•otin^'  his  vvay.   Cou.ncilor  '""imility  v/as  preparing  to  leave 
of  fie-:',  and  needf^d'to  fin'l  positions  for  his  two  secretaries. 
In  exchange  for  his  a.pproval  of  the  Project,  his  secretaries 
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promptly  found  employm.ent  v/ith  tne  ERA, 

On  September  21,  19"^!,  twenty-one  d8.ys  of  public  hear- 
ings began  before  the  City  Council.   Groups  such  a.s  the  Park 
Square  Improvement  Association,  the  Ray  Village  Association, 
and  Friends  of  the  Public  Garden  opposed,  out  the  opposition 
was  not  as  "ormidable  as  it  v/a^'  to  boco^ne.   This,  in  part, 
lead  to  the  Coun:^il's  approval  oT   PPP  on  Decem.ber-  7th. 

Later  in  December,  19"^!,  ^   vote  v/as  taken  to  rescind 
':hn  bond  issi?"  Tor  PPP.   '^his  strategy  intended  to  put  PPP 
in  a  state  o''^  limbo  by  v/ithdrav/ing  the  City's  funds  for  the 
?roi"ci;.   Howov-"'!^,  it  wes  not  aonroved. 


L  n 

junction   filed   by  Councilor   l3.aella   and   his   constituents   on 

^  ft 

April  11,  19?-.  '""hey  argue  that  PPP  shoi:!ld  follov/  the  sane 
procodur^s  as  a  ci''.^il  "car;"-"  sinc^  it  is  a.  ■cr'i"''ptply  f.inarc-d 
V'rl?r  "•  r-i  v-a]  TrojfC"!.,  '  "his  protest  '.vas  SMCoessful  in  that 
an  injunction  v/ss  filed  by  the  Superior  Court,    However,  it 
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v/as  dismissea  at  a  later  hearing. 

February  ?,  IT'T^  -.-/as  the  date  of  the  first  public 
hearing  be"^ore  the  Depai'tT'ont  of  CoiLmunity  Af  fa  !■?■;' .  '^'h-^  :,">-- 
position  was  already  increasin''".  Studios  "■•,'hich  contradicted 
the  era's  financial  plan,  pediction  of  increased  tax  revenue 
and  prediction  of  --nvl  ronTiental  L"-ipa>~.t  were  presented.  Sev- 
eral nev;  '■^rouc''  :".~h  ?.^  '"he  Nei?;hborhood   -.^^sociation  of  Eac''" 

Bay  and  th.e  Sierra  Club  appeared  in  opposition.   Also,  under 

I 

the  diraction  of  Dedre  Henderson,  groups  ooaosed  to  P?P  '.vere 

bein,'""  in^c\"-n"''   "  -,,,.^,2-"  "■. -■:^-v->ings,  letter  writing  campaigns, 
etc . 

On  t?i.e  other  hand,  labor  groups  and  business  groups 
such  as  the  ChaT.ber  of  Com  r.erce  and  Eack  Ba*''  Association  ap- 
peared in  favor  o"  '^'PV ,      Enticed  by  the  thought  of  increased 
emplo^anent  and  business,  they  '/'ere  willing  to  do  the  in  part 
to  aid  the  approval  of  PPP.   The  stage  v/as  now  set  "-vith  r:ian;.r 
of  the  actors  and  props  which  "would  appear  in  the  final 
performance . 

Although  the  opposition  v/as  gaining  momentum,  it  appear- 
ed as  though  PPlJ'Vould  be  approved.   The  DCA  always  acted  as 
a  number  stam.p  in  the  past,  and  had  never  disapproved  a  pro- 
posal prepered  by  '^•'^A .      However,  the  proponents  of  PPP  overlooked 


tho  fact  that  '''liles  ^■'^ahoney,  who  was  recently  appointed  Gom.- 
miosioner  of  CCA,  v/as  not  part  of  the  political  process. 
He  reviewed  the  plan  solely  on  its  merit  and  rejected  it. 

One  of  "lahoney's  objections  ,  in  addition  to  the  fail- 
ure to  ineet  five  of  the  six  state  requirernents  ,  was  the  fact 
that  there  v.;as  insufficient  citizen  imput.   According  to  stats 
law,  a  citizen's  advisory  corairii ':  bee  must  be  established  to  di- 
rect citizen  Imput  into  an  urban  .renewal  project;  this  he 
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required   ERA  to  do. 

Probably  because  BR.A  beli^'^'ed  citizen  imTut  wc^-J.d  hin~ 

> 

der  its  plans,  it  created  a  Giti?.en3  Advisory  CornTnitte  which 

wa3  relatively  powerless .   It  did  not  fund  the  group  until 
recent?„Y,   It  'caid  lit'-le  attention  to  its  suggestions,  A.nd 
it  oriFinallv  established  a  couimitte  v/hich  was  in  fovor  of 
PPP  by  a  mar{3in  of  seven  to  five. 

It  also  included  several  irrouDS  v/hich  were  unwilling 
to  actively  participate  in  this  process,   V/hile  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  in  favor  of  PPP,  it  was  not  willing  to  actively 
support  such  a  controversial  issue  due  to  its  broad  consti- 
tuency.  The  league  of  V'omen  Voters,  while  it  opposes  PPP, 
cannot  acti'\'ely  sunpoct  an  issu-'  v.'ithont  an  elabor?.t"'  ''otleg 
process  v/hich  it  never  performed.   Finally,  the  Chinese  Con- 
solidated  Benevolent  Society,  which  favo—s  V^T" ,    simply  put 
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in  lit't'le  effort. 

After  DCA ' s  decision,  James  Ryan,  attorney  for  the  Park 
Square  Improvem:ent  Association,  filed  suit  claiming  the  BRA's 
plans  wei'o  invalid  becau':''  a  ciiti'zen's  advisory'"  committee  was 
not  ia-e'i/'-ed  ia  th-^  -T-^ocess,   '^his  suit,  however,  was  not 


successiul. 

The  proponents  of  P??  v/ore  iho?k^^l  by  this  decision 
which  was  prolonging-  the  Project.   They  could  not  a.fford  the 
time  which  v;as  a  very  crucial  factor  at  that  point.   They 
had  to  act  and  thay  had  to  set  quickly  and  decisively. 

■^his  resulted  in  a  -neetinc^  between  .  I'ayor  V/hite  and 
Governor  Sa:'"'7;ent.   :!ayor  V/'hite  hoped  to  convince  the  Governor 
of  the  merits  of  PPP.   If  he  could  do  this,  Sargent  possibly 
could  persuade  ".lahoney  to  change  his  mind.   This  meeting  ap- 
parently was  fruitless  because  Sargent  did  not  nublically 
support  ???  afterwards. 

This  called  for  more  drastic  aci'.lon.   V/hite  then  rnet 
vn.th  ^  h:"gh  offic'al  of  the  Boshon  Chapter  of  the  AFL~GIQ. 
He  convince!  him  the  Project  was  in  trtr;  interest  of  ''-heir  uvi- 
ion  and  asVec!  for  his  help  in  convincing  Sargent.   He-  agreed 
and  on  June  2P,  1972 i  there  was  a  demonstration  of  15,000 
construction  v/orkers  and  other  union  members,   "^his  did  the 

trick.   7rom  then  on,  Sargent  was  openly  in  favor  of  P'^P  and 
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supposedly  he  talked  to  Vahoney  about  a.Tjproving  PPP. 

About  this  !-.ime,  I/Iayor  '7hite  also  called  a  malting 
at  his  hom.e  for  several  of  the  :nore  prosperous  landov/ners  in 
the  area.   Once  they  arrived,  he  entered  the  room  with  the 
Building  Inspector  and  Assesor  ar\d  said,  "I  hope  you  gentle- 
men "•'■'ill  v/ork  with  me  to  pass  the"Park  Plaza  Project"."   This 
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tactic  was  fruitless, to  h;'.s  disappo  Inbmont , 

Cn  December  7i  19?2,  exactly  one  year  after  the  City 
Council  approved  PPP,  another  suit  v/as  filed  by  James  Ryan  'A'ith 


the  aid  of  ten  tax;payer3.   At  that  time, the  City  Council  ap- 

proved  the  plan,"^  BRA  agreed  to  condvict  a  survey  of  the  land 

valuves  in  the  Combat  Zone  v/ithin  one  year.   They  failed  to  do 

this,  and  y.r.    Ryan  clai"in  this  rriaketi  the  agreeirent  invalid. 

This  case  still  is  pending,  and  recently  it  -.vas  merged  with 

g  3 
a  no  t  h  e  r  and  e  c  i  d  e  d  i  a  s  a  . 

On  January  l6,  1973 »  "^he  second  public  hearing  before 
?PP  v/as  held.   Two  nev/  factors' are  important  to  nobe.   Time 
was  a  more  cucial  factor  than  the  initial  proponents  antici- 
pated.  Two  new  laws  v/ero  passed  shortly  before  which  require 
indepth  environmental  stucies  to  be  conducted  before  approval 
of  a  project.   'I'his  makes  their  goal  more  difficult  to  achieve, 
and  more  time  consuming. 

It  also  means  the  3UA  must  spend  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  on  an  environmental  impact  study.   However,  it 
can  chose  any  agency  it  wishes  which  mao/  influence  the  outcome 
of  the'  study  in  their  favor. 

""he  "Park  Plaza  Project"  also  didnot  have  to  bo  approved 
by  the  City  Council  again,  according  to  the  law.   The  mood  of 
the  Council  had  changed  and  the  plan  orobably  would  not  ha'^e 
been  passed  again.   Hov/sver,  tViC  plan  must  remain  unch-  aj;;d. 
The  prcpc>nen.ts  ■  j  I"  ??P  must  sti-^nd  by  i"he  original  plan  until 
its  ■'^mal  aprrov?!  or  rejection. 

On  February  22,  197;^,/'^ahoney  rejected  the  second  su.b- 
mission  of  PPP  clcspite  the  ■'^ro^^ernor' s  pressure.   This  upset 
the  Cover'no''  ■"■'"y  'H'.icli  an.d  since  he  and  "■■'ahono"*/'  reacl-^^d  a 


stalemate,  he  asked  him  to  ^3si£;n,   "lalioney  said  he  v/ould  as 
long  as  PPP  was  not  resubmitted  again.   The  Governor  agreed 
and  accepted  his  resignation. 

Meanv-'hile,  the  OT->ponents  such  as  Counselor  Tanella  and 
his  assistant,  Robert  Craven,  '.vera  busy  obtaining  additional 
support  for  their  position  ^rom  groups  throughout  Boston. 
They  believe  it  is  advantageous  to  gain  a.  v/ide  basis  of  sup- 
port for  any  controversy  isolated  to  a  particular  community. 
As  noted  before,  politicians  can  arPord  to  lose  the  suppoi^t 
of  a  particular  g^^oup  o^/er  an  issue,  but  as  the  groups  in- 
crease in  number  and  variety  their  position  becomes  more  risky 

Le-A'is  Crampton  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  IDCA,  pro- 
bably v/ith  the  knov/ledge  that  approval  oi    PP?  was  very  im- 
portant to  Sargent,   '^his  became  apparent  when  the  attitude 
of  DCA  appears  to  reverse  after  the  third  public  hearing  and 
resi'bm.ission.   Although  Cramptcn  rejected  it,  he  commended  the 
BRA  for  their  cooperation  and  added  his  expectation  that  ap- 
proval  v/ou.ld  be  shortcom.in^. 

Shortly  after  this  date,  articles  appeared  in  both  Tas 
Boston  Globe'  and  The  Phoenix" stating  that  a  waitress  overhea'r^d 
Crsm.pt on  and  an  aide  of  the  Governor  discussing  a  re'.vard  foi" 
a.p"orov^in?  ^PP.   V/bile  the  waitress  is  an  opponent  of  PPP,  her 
story  was  never  forfnally  contested,   It  appears  as  though 
Governor  Sargent  wanted  \o    insure  approval  of  the  next  I'esub- 
m.ission. 

At  this  time,  a  si;""nif  i  ca.nt  chan'^e  took  place  in  the 
BRA.   Stewart  Forhpc;  replaced  Robert  Konney  as  the  person  in 
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charge  of  ?PP.   Supposedly,  ^'a^'O"-^  ''i^hi-te  v/as  concerned  with  the 
mounting  citizen  opposition,  and  consulted  Kenney  about  it. 
Kenney  assured  the  hayor  that  PP?  would  be  approved  after  the 
third  reouhniission.   However,  when  it  was  disap"Droved,  the 
Mayor  was  cigusted  and  renlac^-d  hi. a. 

"^he  final  resub-mission  of  PPP  was  submitted  to  DCA  in 
December , J  973 •   After  another  public  hearing  and  several 
m_onths  of  deliberation,  ^.ommis.'iion  = -^  '^r-i'nptoa  conditionally 
approved  the  Project,  while  the  environTent8.1  impact  study 
v/as  beinfl  ::o'npleted.   This  v/as  on  "!arch  5j  iP?--*-  and  the  study 
still  IS  in  progress. 

During  this  time,  the  Council  voted  once  ap^ain  to  re- 
scind the  bond  issue  for  PPP,   The  vote  was  five  in  "^avor, 
thre J  in  opposition,  and  one  abstention.   This  is  a  drastic 
chan.ge  from  the  Project's  original  approval  and  it  seoms  to 
portray  the  sentiments  of  the  City,  and  perliaps  the  nation. 

In  "New  Directions  in  Social  Planning"  by  Harvey  Per- 
loff,  he  states  that  commiini  ties  are  beginning  to  learn  from 
previoiAS  mistakes  in  urban  renev;al,  and  desire  to  implement 
new  types  of  planning  processes.   He  em.phasizes  the  tendency 
tov/ards  -nor-i    community  control  as  one  of  the  more  desirable 
alternatives.   He  also  argues  that  communities  are  becoming 
more  av/art?  ''hat  '-.h'^-j   can  influence  the  planning  process  , 
and  they  are  not  as  tolerant  as  they  used  to  be  towards  de-- 
cisionc-made   -d^'cly  by  city  bureaucr^^cies.   '^  ^ 

'•■/hen  the  DCA  conditio'ially  approved  PPP,  James  Ryan, 
attorney  for  the  Park  Square  Improvment  Association,  filed 


suit  against  the  d-^cialon.   They  conterjt  that  a  plan  connot 
be  conditionally  approved  when  ona    of  the  stipulations  of  the 
state  la'.v  is  that  the  plan  fnust  '-.■  .-o'nple '-.p , 

Recently,  both  the  City  of  Boston  and  their  OToponents 
in  court  cction  have  agreed  to  '-ornbine  this  cas°  and  the  one 
previously  described  into  one  hearing.   It  is  '"^-ry  rare  "or 
both  groups  to  agre  ^  to  tnis  beoa.us'-:  essentially  the  defendent 
and  plantlff  are  "putting  all  their  e2:~3  in  one  basket".   The 
opponents  in  this  case  are  very  confident  ' they  will  win  and 
cite  this  3S  a.  sign  n^"  surrendar  on  the  -part  of  the  City, 
However,  before  this  decision,  the  City  was  also  con"!^ident  it 
woulo  win. 

Tf  the  OTorionsnts  lose,  hoV''e'''er,  they  are  'OJre'oa?'^ed  t'^ 
continue  court  action.   PPIJhas  not  been  tried  on   its  merit. 


'^he-'*''  contest  that  the  stsndardrifRA  used  to  establish  bli  '"^l^t 
are  inaccuarate,  and  a  sufficient  reason  to  riault  the  Project. 
V/hile  everyone  ivs'it-:  for  the  decision  of  the  court  case 
and  t}ie  results  of  the  environmental  impact  study,  three  in- 
teresting points  ar-ise:  OnS;  the  Park  Square  area  deterior- 
ates at  a  much  higher  rate  than  before  nay  30,  1970.   Bank  . 
loans  are  no  longer  available  for  imi:;rovepent  within  the  area, 
'"'hus  th'  buildings  can  not  be  rehabilitated.   La.'^dlords  als!"> 
cannot  rent  their  apar-^ren--:  and  office  spac-j  b:  j.-use  of  the 
fear  o'^   rede ve ]  o  o^e n t , 

Two,  the  community  is  v/illing  tn  do  all  in  their  power 
to  fi-dit  PPP .   Al^^eady  sev:">r';ii  busin-- -ses  have  declared  Vxank- 


ruptcy.   On  the  other  hand,  nany  of  the  proponents  of  PPP 
such  as  the  Chamber  of  CoTr.inerce  and  Back  Bay  Association 
have  lost  all  interest  in  the  project  claiming  the  process  has 
taken  too  long.   In  the  final  analysis,  a  determined   com- 
munity may  pi'ove  to  be  victorious  in  spite  of  formidable  odds. 

Three,  the  Park  Plaza  residents  probably  have  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  because  of  their  middle  class  composition. 
They  have  the  knov.'ledge ,  and  especially  the  resources,  nec- 
essary to  fight  "City  Hall".   They  are  willing  to  initiate  an- 
other court  case  if  necessary.   Also,  vi  +  ti  ti'-":e  d  s.  a  factor  , 
they  are  much  more  capable  of  ■  sus 'caini  ig  it  than  a  lower- 
class  area. 


The  Appi  i  r,Pitin--i  of  the  Theoretical  Approaches 

This  section  v/ill  discuss  hov/  the  four  theories  doo- 
cribed  earlier  apply  to  the  case  study  oP  PPP,  and  it  will 
discuss  which  theory  is  most  useful  in  analyzing  it.   I  do 
not  belive  any  one  theory  can  be  used  to  analyze  all  decis- 
ion-malcing  processes.   However,  depending  on  the  situation, 
I  do  belie\i^e  that  one  theory  may  be  more  helpful  than  the  ot 
others. 

The  pluralist  theory  is  very  useful  in  this  study 
for  analyzing  the  pressure  grou.ps  involved,  their  resources, 
their  motives  and  their  effectiveness.   The  reader  can  see 
that  q  Icf.rge  body  of  voters  can  sua.y  a  oolitician.   Governo"!" 
Sargent  had  tahen  a  neutral  stand  on  PPP  u.ntil  the  demonstra- 
tion of  15,000  "voters"  occurred  at  the  State  House.   As  he 
probably  percei^'^ed  it,  he  had  no  choice  other  thaa  favcring 
PPP . 

Payor  V/hite  also  appears  influenced  by  pressure  groues. 
He  supports  PPP  to  has  fullest  until  he  realizes  there  are 
twenty-seven  group-.?  from  throughout  Boston  opposed  to  it. 
Then  he  replaces  Kenney  and  hopes  for  a  quick  solution. 

(Yes,  I  still  agree  the  ^-'layor  still  v/ants  PPP  built. 
But  not  at  the  eK-p-^.is^    of  his  ofv'lc;^.   And  not  at  a  time  when 
the  oc^nomy  is  so  u.nstable.) 

The  reader  also  can  see  that  certain  resources,  other 
than  votes,  are  very  imoortant,   l^'oney,  political  influence, 
knov/ledge  of  the  decision-m:aking  proce';s  and  a  stron-  or- 
ganization rc-r^    all  note-/or bhy  in  this  case.  , 


^he  fact  that  fne  occupanto  in.  +h"J^ark  Sqi.i.are  ^rea 
are  middle  clans  helps  them  immensely.   They  car  afford  good 
legal  counsel.   They  can  afford  the  affects  of  the  decisions 
to  redevelop  "better  than  '.great  number  of  people.   Also,  they 
can  afford  the  tine  to  participate  in  the  process. 

Political  influence  is  very  important  to  the  proponents 
of  PP?,   V/ith  the  help  of  the  "layor,  the  Oovernnr  and  the  BRA, 
the  Project  has  oeen  an"oro^'"ed  in  spite  of  sreat  onnosition, 
V/ithout  the  aid  of  Governor  Sargent,  P-'iles  ''■'^a.honp'i.  still  -.light 
be  the  CvOV.T.nissioner  of  DC.A.,  and  PP?  might  be  d.eai. 

Knowledge  of  the  desision-making  process  is  vlauablo 
to  both  sides,   ^''ayo"'"  "/hite  ha-;  ^'?  :    :i   'thie  to  by-pass  the  standard 
BRA  process,  and  influ.ence  Governor  Sargent  to  replace  r'ah-^e-,'. 
The  opponents  of  PPP  have  use  .i  th-;  legal  system  v/ell,  and 
arjpear  as  theughi  th.!.y  :Qay  be  victorious. 

Finally,  organization  is  a  key  to  the  opponents  success. 
The  culmination  of  twenty-seven  groups  opposed  to  PPP,  and 
v/orkin'~  a"a.ins'':  it,  is  ■''■e  bankable .   This  is  especially  true 
when  sev-;ral  oT  ';>i-,-  groups  are  not  even  directly  r-^lat.ec'}. 

The  plualist  framev/ork  also  explains  to  the  reader  the 
rel 5 1 io'-.shin  betv/een  a  P'roun's  mot"^''es  ar.d  actions.   Very  si.m- 
plistically,  a  group  can  ve  defined  as  v/eakly,  moderately  or 
highly  moti-ated.   Within  this  model,  a  group  such  as  the 
Cherribex'  of  Com.m.erce  is  weakly  m.otivated.   It  is  fsvor  of  PPP, 
and  v/ill  supx^o"?"^  :' t  publically.   It  v/ill  even  join  an  organ- 
izatioii  su;-h  "ir    !;he  Citizens  Advisory  Com.mittee  until  it  notices 


that  there  is  a  .9:r9at  deal  of  citizen  nnroGt.   ""her,  du/:^  to 
itG  lack  of  any  strong  ties,  it  will  re3i,:;r  f-cecause  it  doo3 
not  v/ant  to  offend  its  constituency.   Lcter,  it  tnay  return  to 
the  Cu^ganiza tion,  but  it  will  not  take  a  strong  stand  or 
work  vigorously  for  its  goal. 

A  grcuo  such  as  the  Bay  Village  Association  is  "Todc""- 
etel'/  "Plot ivatod .   It  is  faced  with  the  'cossibility  of  'b'^5''^~ 
isolated  from  the  ^est  of  "^-'ston.   ""'h:' s  could  result  in  the 
loss  of  business  and  a  rise  in  crir^.e.   It  will  attend  ■^11  the 
■oublnc  hearinrs  and  vi5"croucly   ''  -^>"-  '- '"s  posi':io'i.   It  ""il"' 
v^rite  letters'  to  politicians  and  to  the  press.   Its  position 
will  remain  stable   and  it  will  v/ork  fo--^  its  goal  until  the 
final  decision  is  iriade . 

The  Park  Teuare  iTTiDrovement  Association   :s  an  ex9"Tr'!_e 
of  a  group  which  is  hlgb.ly  motivatei'' .   It  is  v/illing  to  do 
practically  anything  v/ithin  reason  to  stop  the  constuction 
of  ??? .   Already  se'/era.l  lando'vners  declared  bankruptcy  be- 
cause of  the  affect  of  ':he  decision  to  redevelop.   In  ad- 
dition to  the  type  of  actions  taken  by  Bay  Village  Association, 
'^he  Park  Scii.are  Improvement  Associatioa  has  initiated  court 
cases  agains'i".  the  city,   r^ichael  "loscov/,  its  president,  is 
one  oT  the  ■r\^'^n   v,'ho  v'as  threatened  by  the  'layor  and  who  nov; 
is  !^acing  i'^^'^jased  assesm'vnts . 

The  nlui'alist  r--a''aewouk  do,:j  :!■:''  take"  into  account  the 
d^c:'sions  v/hich  wore  made  behind  closed  doors  such  as  the  de- 
cision to  choose  73UA  in  place  of  some  more  experienced  developer. 


It  also    do'.';s   not   talco    into   account    inciden:'.:    'f   corrupt  ion, 
such  as   the  ^''■ayor.'s   addrer.s   to    the   prosperous   busiiiessmen 
of   the   area.      Thif   type   o:^    information   is  A^'ital   in  order   to 
obtain  an  accurate   picture   of    che   process. 

The   elitist   frar^ev/ork   is   very  useful   for   describing  th^; 
actions   of   ""rhe   '"aycr,    the   ERA,    trie   Go^^ernor,    and  DCA .      As    in 
Hunts'i^'s  d  ='scr i'ot T  0*^   of  R'^r'ional   cit"",    there    is   a   s^.'"ster!  of 
h.irh   0ff.ici9.ls   and   business  v/ho    are   trvin^^  to   doiTiinate    the 
issue   of  ?PP  '.".^  "';h   !':t';.].3    citizen   i  nT'Ut ,      If   an^'"  '"i:^ficiol 
allied  v/ith   the   ''"ayor  v/as    in  ^'iiles   r'ahoney's   place,    +h-^   Fro- 
"^oct  v/oulc   have   boon  aTrcroved   iTniT,odiate3.y ,    and    it  vculf'    h?,ve 
been  an  excell-'^rt   eypimDle    of   elite    control, 

Kov/ever,    beca^use    of  T'^'ahoney's   decision,    the   r'.ayor  had 
to   convince   Gove'cncr  3ar~e'"'.'^   '"o    r^nlace   hi^.      "^V"*—   ' 'f; '-■   ccn^ 
ea».sily  and    the   new  apoihtee   approved   PPP, 'regardless   of   his 
opinion   O''   the    citizens'  testir^.ony.      "^his   also    is   a   ^ood 
ezaimDle   of  the    elite    control. 

The   choice   of  PIIA    is   another   ej'.ern.'olf    cf   elite    dcrr.in- 
ance.      !'ayor  V/hite   v.-as   able   to    secure   a    jcib   for  BUA   v/ithout 
consu.ltinr    i'.h.e   City  Council   or   pu-bl'i'-,      Tt    is   a   rood    example 
of   one   ci-^  "he    BRA '  s   n?:-iviledgC3   which   is   supervised   by   the 
?"ayor-. 

?yiq    q ■!_ i -(- i  of;   I  ramev.'c  rh   f^^.ils   to    exnlsin    l-he    r''"?"'.so''"i 
r.QV'-""'  " -"   Ca'" '"■'_'■   ^  •■''.'<']<    '' c    cjonort   FPF   after   the   do-ri.onstration 
at    the    Stete    House,    hov.'O'^'^u,       It    '  ^.~' '^.  ^    -"■r.^"'--    ■':o    '"':-:"ril  ai'-T    '''''e 
r-^a'-on  "'rhe   ''.'ayo:^  removed   '^'^r .I^enney   as   r-uner'''isor   o"^   FPP,    v.'hen 
he   realized   twenty-seven   comriLuaity  groups  were   opposed    to    the 


Prcjoct,   Tt  is  inaccura"'.;e  to  believe  politicians  are  not 
influenced  by  the  public,  especially  in  urban  societies, 
as  elitists  do. '  "  :  ■  "- . 

The  lef:alist  approach  is  very  useful  for  discussing  the 
the  court  coases  which  have  been  initiated  a^sinst  FFP ,   "h.e 
Parl^  Square  I^'T-rovement  Association  probably  is  not  as  upset 
that  the  BRA  forget  to  survey  the  Cor.bat  7.one  as  it  is  that 
its  meiTibers  may  ha^'e  to  relocate,   Kov.'ever,  it  connot  fi!;:r!t 
the  City  on  the  latter  issue.   Father,  it  must  use  the  options 
oresented  by  -the  ler^al  svste^n. 

The  leralistic  a.p"!:roach  also  is  a  useful  framev.'ork  if 

L 

the   rcac'er    .vishes   tc    'discuss   actors   such   as  Council"'""  TiC^ra 

A 
I 

or  Cou.ncilc"'"  McFonourrh.      Cou.ncilor  Di  Cara    is   opnosed  to   PPP    , 

^ 

but  he.  does  not  vote  to  rescind  Lhe  bond  issue  because  of 

L 

leral  "■ri'^ci""."! -""s ,   C^'^uncilor  ''^rDonou.^h  does  not  want  to  be  in- 

"  .  A 

volved  in  the  politic",  t"  PPP,  so  he  will  av.'a.it  the  decision 
of  the  c^'ur':  h°-'ore  he  acts.   A  discusi-ion  of   these  actors  i^i 
other  ter::is  is  not  as  efi^octive. 

The  len"alistic  apnroach  stresses  the  structui'e  of  the 
dec icion-ma'-':in£^  process  and  th'^  rules  that  ^^overn  it.   Hov-f- 
evor,  politicians  so  not  always  iise  all  the  la'vs  and  pri"'il~ 
er];Tes  at  'zY'.-^iv   disposal,   '"'here  a.re  other  fa.ctors  such  as  "oublic 
pressu'r^e  which  influence  the  way  they  act. 

Finally,  the  functional  approach  is  the  most  useful 
case  stu'"'y.   This  nethod  o^  analysis  er.ph'isiz-es  the  result  of 
the  decision-mahin.p  process  as  the  focus  for  the  study  of 


gOYerntnent.   It  alr^o  enphaci^es  that  th^fpover  structure  is  de- 
pendent on  the  willingner.s  of  the  groups  to  use  their  re- 

sot;rces. 

2his  frajnework  is  not  coiifining  as  the  three  previous 

ones,-  and  in  a  case  as  coraplex  and  varied  as  P. P. P.  thin 
is  very  important.   This  fra^aev/ork  allov/s  the  rea,der  to 
view  the  outcome  of  D.C.A.'s  decision,  and  rca.lize  it 
favored  the  Haj^or,  B.U.A. ,  etc.    The  reader  then  can  vie',7 
the  decision-making  process  and  explain  it  is  influenced 
by  a  few  powerful  individuals  v/ith  little  regard  for  pub- 
lic input.   Finally,  the  reader  can  note  that  approval  of 
P. P. P.  is  very  ir.iporta-nt  to  the  proponents  who  are  willing 
to  go  to  far  extrcr.es,  including  unorthodox  means,  to  ach- 
ieve their  goal. 

The  Ka.yor's  decision  to  replace  Robert  Kenne3r  as  sup- 
ervisor of  P. P.P.  can  be  viewed  as  a  decision  which  indi- 
cates city-wide  public  influences  on  the  system.   The  reader 
rea^lizes  that  the  Llayor  respects  public  opinion  and  nust 
C3,lm  public  unrest  before  his  position  is  jeopardized.   If 
it  is  true  that  the  Liayor  no  longer  s.dvocates  P. P. P..  the 
reader  agrees  that  s.  highly  r.iotivatcd  and  tenacious  puislic 
can  achieve  desired  results. 

If  the  opponents  of  P.P. P.  win  the  coutt  case  which 
is  pending,  as  I  believe,  this  a.lso  will  be  a  decision  which 
portrays  public  influence  on  the  system.   The  rea.der  can 
view  decision  making  process  and  explain  it  is  influenced 
by  a  v/ell  forracd,  very  deterniined,  raiddle  class  group. 


Finally,  the  reader  can  note  that  dicapproval  of  P. P. P. 

is  very  important  to  the  opponents  v;ho  are  willing  to  go 

to  far  ends  such  as  declaring  bankruptcy  in  order  to  win. 

Another  good  feature  of  thio  type  of  analysis  is  that 

it  emphasizes  the  power  structure  is  dependent  on  the  \Till- 

ingness  of  the  groups,  to  use  their  resources.   Obviously, 

the  Ivlayor,  the  Governor  and  the  B.R.A«  are  more  influential 

than  the  Park  Square  Iriproveraent  Association,   I  believe 

if  the  Llayor  definitely  wants  to  pass  P.P,?.  he  can,  but 

he  believes  it  is  too  costly,   The  Park  Square  Improvement 

Association,  hovi'ever,  is  resAj   to  use  all  its.  resources 

and  for  this  reason  it  will  probably  v.-in  and  prove  to  be 

the  more  "powerfuJ."  in  this  case. 

In  sum,  the  decision  to  build,  or  not  to  build,  P,P.P, 
'a 
is  very  complex  one.   By  using  aevcra,l  varied  frameworks 

the  reader  receives  an  accurate  pict^ire  of  what  actually  is 

happening.   Because  this  decision  is  so  complex,  the  fuiiction- 

alist  approach  which  is  more  encompassing  applies  best.   In 

a  decision  to  build  a  tovm  hall,  however,  as  in  Arcadia,  rJ.C, 

in  which  many  diverse  groups  participated  and  influenced 

the  S3''stern,  the  pluralist  framework  probably  is  most  effective, 


FUTURE  II:PLICA?IQE3  AHD  COrlCLUoION 

A  discussion  of  three  mayor  implications  for  the  fut- 
xxre  of  social  planning  which  P. P. P.  portrays  follows.   Also, 
this  section  includes  a  discussion  of  several  important  con- 
ditions for  planning  which  Herbert  Gans  proposes. 

P. P.P.  may  verj''  v/ell  iiortray  a  trend  away  from  the 
"caretaker"  appraach  to  planning  in  7/hich  the  planning  hoard 
knows  best  and  tries  to  iraplement  its  decision,  towards  an 
approach  \7hich  affords  mush  more  coniraunity  control.   The 
case  study  of  P. P. P.  is  an  exarnplo  of  a  city  which  no  longer 
tolerates  the  autononjr  of  its  planning  process.   It  v/ants 
to  participate  in  the  system,  and  it  wants  to  have  a  posi- 
tive effect  on  the  system.   The  present  utilization  of  the 
Little  City  Halls  in  the  planning  process  in  Boston  supports 
this  trend. 

P,P.P,  also  Tiiay  portray  a  trend  av/ay  from  clearance  re- 
development towards  non-clearance  redevelopment,  or  rehab- 
ilitation.  It  may  no  longer  be  possible  to  initiate  large 
scale  clearance  projects  in  the  center  of  a  city.   Surel;"-, 
it  is  becoming  less  practical  day  by  day. 

Citizen  groups  probaily  will  not  tolerate  it.   They  do 
not  want  to  see  acres  of  rubble  in  the  midst  of  the  dow:i- 
tov.Ti.   They  do  not  want  the  traffic,  which  already  is  u-n- 
bearablc,  to  be  bogged  down  even  laore  with  trucks  carrying 
debris.   And  I  believe  citizens  are  becom.ing  increasingly 
sensitive  to  the  plight  of  fcllov;  citizens  as  P.P. P.  portrays 

Pinally,  John  Dyckman  in  Social  Planners^  Social  Plan- 


ning  and  Planned  Societies"  argues  "tliat  the  quality  of 
social  planning  \7ill  draatically  inrove  as  the  quality  of 
'life  iiaprovcs.   r.-iddle  class  groups,  from  my  readings,  al- 
T/ays  have  benefited  more  froin  urban  renewal  tha.n  lower  class 
groups.   They  are  .familiar  v/ith  the  syster-i  and  its  v/orkings. 
They  can  offer  reasonable  alternatives  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed.  Also,  they  have  Hore  time,  energy  and  resources  to 
ezpend.   As  low  class  groups  becone  more  fainiliar  with  the 
system,  and  more  importejat  as  they  obtain  the  needed  re- 
sources such  as  widespread  suioport,  they  too  will  become 
more  effective. 

Areas  such  as  Park  Square  are  more  easily  rehabilitated 
than  buildings  v/hich  are  undiputably  decadent.   There  are 
many  sovmd  structiires  present  v/hich  can  be  renovated  more 
easily  than  reconstructed,  and  this  preserves  the  original 
atmosphere  of  the  area.   As  the  quality  of  housing  for  the 
poor  improves,  it  v/ill  be  easier  to  rehabilitate  their  dwell- 
ings and  maintain  their  commujiities, 

Herbert  Gans  micntions  several  conditions  he  believes 

important  for  a  successfiil  planning  program  which  will  be 

discussed  in  light  of  P,P,P.  First,  he  mentions  that  renewal 

projects  should  be  located  first  in  the  areas  which  are 

slums,  that  is,  in  which  it  can  be  proven  that  the  housing 

the 
and  facilities  present  social  and  physical  dangers  toAres- 

idents  and  larger  cormiujaitj''.  Even  though  an  area  is  part- 
ially blighted  such  as  Park  Square,  the  residents  may  def- 
initely wish  to  stay  there.  If  they  can  do  it  without  en- 
dangering themselves  they  should  be  allowed  to. 


Gans  ar^oies  tiefore  an  area  is  chocen,  studies  should 
be  done  by  people  who  arc  not  involved.   This  raises  the 
issue  of  the  dual  role  of  the  B.H.A,   The  research  done  hj 
the  B.H.A.  nay  very  well  support  decisions  it  has  made  al- 
ready.  Flov/ever,  if  a  private  engineer  conducts  studies  of 
several  areas  before  a  decision  is  reached,  it  eliminates 
this  type  of  political  "hocus  pocus". 

Third,  proposals  v/hich  call  for  relocation  of  an  en- 
tire co-i^iuiiitj''  should  be  st^idied  to  make  sure  that  it  pro- 
vides more  positive  than  negative  aspects  for  the  residents. 
This  is  an  c::cellont  idea  because  too  nany  plans  have  been 
established  for  profit,  such  as  P. P. P.,  rather  than  for 
coinnunity  benefit, 

Gans  states  that  large-scale  relocation  should  not  be 
started  until  there  are  sufficient  units  available.   I  also 
believe  that  relocation  shouJLd  not  take  place  unless  these 

units  are  well  suited  to  the  people  or  businesses.   It  is 

e 

not  fair  to  move  a  verson   into  an  a.rea  he  dtests,  or  a  bus- 

A 

iness  into  an  area  where  it  does  not  profit.   What  happens 
to  the  closely  related  businesses  in  "nusic  rov/"? 

Next  urban  planners  should  realize  the  function  and 
need  for  low-cost  housing.   This  does  not  apply  directly 
to  P.P.P. ,  but  it  is  an  excellent  point.   Planners  esnec- 
iall;r  should  realize  the  iinporta-nce  of  lo';-/-incoiae  housing 
in  the  city's  core.   The  poor  are  not  as  mobile  as  the  rich 
and  residence  in  the  core  is  a  great  asset  to  thcin. 

A  greater  e:nphasis  on  rehabilitation  is  also  suggested. 
This  is  a  good  idea  because  it  retains  the  original  atuos- 


phere  and  iiiliabitants  of  an  area.   Also,  it  causes  less 
problcius  in  the  appearance  and  traffic  of  an  area  as  Bay 
Village  As30cia,tion  argues. 

Seven,, any  relocation  plan  should  keep  in  nind  the 
needs  and  type  of  atmocphere  in  an  area.   V/here  do  you  re- 
locate an  area  such  as  the  Combat  Zone?  Problems  of  this 
natujre  raust  be  considered, 

Gans  argues  that  the  govermient  should  provide  funds 
and  loans  for  businesses  which  cither  car^not  relocate  or 
which  niist  buy  new  buildings.   Presently,  businesses  v.'hich 
cannot  relocate  receive  some  compensation,  but  they  do  not 
receive  as  nuch  as  they  did  when  they  were  in  operation. 
Also,  some  businesses  which  purchase  new  facilities  face 
increased  expenses.   They  should  receive  government  loans 
to  pay  for  the  incrca.3es, 

Finally,  people  who  have  to  pay  increases  in  rent  due 
to  rclocg.tion  should  be  subsidized.   This  applies  to  the 
fev/  peojole  who  actuall;/  reside  in  the  Park  Square  area. 
They  probably  pay  fairly  low  rents  because  the  apartments 
are  not  high  quality.   However,  if  they  want  to  get  the 
same  size  apartment  in  the  near-by  area,  they  probaily 
face  increased  rents  which  they  may  bo  unable  to  afford. 

In  conclusion,  the  proposals  provided  by  Herbert  Gans 
describes  a  planning  process  which  is  fair  and  humane.   If 
these  proposals  are  implemented  by  planners  and  they  consult 
the  commujiitics  before  decisions  are  made,  I  believe  the 
atmosphere  in  the  cities  will  im»prove  greatly,   I'.Iany  plan- 
ners believe  high-rise  luxury  a-oartm.ents  will  draw  the  mid- 


die  class  back  to  the  city.   LTaybc,  if  they  pronote  the 
diversity  of  oiir  cities,  instead  of  its  sterility,  and 
create  an  atmosphere  where  citizen  input  is  desired,  plan- 
ners will  achieve  this  dream. 
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G2. 
Persons   Interviewed    (Appendix  A) 

1.  Ralph  I'lemlo,   Director  of  Public  xielations   -  B.R.A. 

2.  Couclllor  lannella 

3.  Councillor  O'Neil 

4.  Councillor  Langone 

5.  Councillor  Tierney 

6.  Councillor  McDonough 

7.  Councillor  DiCara 

8.  Councillor  0*Leary 

9.  Councillor  Connolly 

10.  Peter  Gunn,  D.C.A. 

11.  Deidre  Henderson,  Community  Organizer  -  P.P.P. 

12.  Ayla  Ghatfield,  Profesor  of  Urban  Design 

13.  Robert  Craven,  Assistant  to  Councillor  lannella 

14.  Ann  V/olpert,  B.R.A.  Librarian 

15.  Michael  Moscow,  President  of  the  Park  Square  Improvement  Ass, 

16.  Nancy  Cooney,  President  of  Citizens  for  Participation  in 
Political  Action 

17.  Mrs.  Bartavlan,  Park  Square 

18.  Royal  Boiling,  State  Representative 

19.  John  Holt,  Park  Square 

20.  Larry  Sullivan,  Secy,  of  the  Boston  Chapter  -  A.F.L.-C.I.O, 

21.  Bernard  Bornan,  Former  Chairman  of  the  C.A.C. 

22.  Carl  Lohiaann,  President  of  the  iNiei.ihborhood  Ass.  of  the 
Back  Bay 

23.  Mr.  Ahern,  President  of  the  Back  Bay  Ass. 

24.  Hobson  Colenan,  Architect 

25.  Clara  Shear,  Itusic  teacher 
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26,  William  Choulnard,  Secy,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
2T ,   Barney  Prank,  State  Representative 

28.  Members  of  the  B.R.A. 

f 

29.  Assistant  to  |Oouncillor  Hicks 

30.  Director  of  Relocation  -  D.G.A. 

31.  President  of  the  Bay  Villaae  Ass. 

32.  Kember  of  the  League  of  Women's  Voters 
33 •  Member  of  the  Boston  Conservation  Goinm, 
3^.  Member  of  the  Sierra  Club 

35.  President  of  the  Friends  of  the  Public  Garden 

36.  Member  of  the  Chinese  Consolodated  Benevolent  Soc, 

37.  Member  of  the  Metropolitan  Boston  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council 


